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I wouLp now proceed to advert to 
some circumstances in the present 
condition of the French Church, 
which seem to afford a reasonable 
prospect of its increase and improve- 
ment. 

1. The first point which I shall 
notice on the state of the Protest- 
ants of France is, the comparative 
toleration in which they are now 
permjtted to exercise their religion.* 
No interruption is offered them in 
the exercise of public and social 
worship. Proselytes may be made 
to the Protestant Church, and any 
means be used to extend its boun- 
daries which do not offend against 
the public peace. Protestant schools 
and universities may be instituted ; 
and Protestant ministers have the 
privilege uf teaching members of 
their own body in the different pri- 
sons and hospitals of the kingdom. 
There will of course occur, and es- 
pecially amongst a people who are 
not as practised in toleration as we 
are in this country, many instances 
of attempts to restrain the liberty 
of the Protestants, and to prevent 
what may be regarded as the usurp- 
ing influence of a falsely called Re- 
formed Church. But this is not the 
common state of feeling: indeed, 
indifference to all religion is at this 
period too prevalent in France. 
Protestantism is, therefore, tolerated 


* The two Confessions, that of Augs- 
burg and the Reformed, have the same 
privileges both in the establishment of 
their worship and the support of their 
ministers. 
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as much by public opinion as by the 
law of the land. The distribution 
of useful books and tracts therefore 
is not prevented; and, in short, 
good may be done by any means 
which do not affect the public tran- 
quillity. It is incumbent upon the 
Protestants of France not to permit 
their present advantages to remain 
unimproved, but to employ them 
zealously in extending the influence 
of true religion throughout their 
whole community ; not knowing how 
soon a conjuncture may arise of evil 
influences, by which their means of 
beneficial exertion may be greatly 
abridged. 

2. Another favourable circum- 
stance in the present state of the 
Protestants of France is, the In- 
creasing distribution of the word of 
God among them.—By means of 
the exertions of the Bible Society, 
most of the urgent applications for 
the Scriptures have been answered ; 
and in general those individuals 
alone are without them who, like 
many in this country, have not learn- 
ed their inestimable value, or who 
have not the power of reading them. 
Three are two versions of the Bible 
made use of by the Protestants of 
France, those of Martin and of 
Ostervald. The former is ground- 
ed upon the oldest translation origi- 
nally patronized by Calvin. It is 
sound in its construction, and for- 
cible in its style, although it is an- 
cient and somewhat obscure. The 
version of Ostervald is of more re- 
cent date than that of Martin, which 
appeared about the time of the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
but it is more paraphrastic and less 
vigorous. Twe other versions have 
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a partial circulation, but principally 
amongst the Swiss population speak- 
ing French. One is that of the 
modern schocl ef Geneva, made 
about twenty years since; which, 
with the exception of twenty or 
thirty capital errors, fatal to its cha- 
racter for orthodoxy, is not a bad 
translation; but it has now fallen 
almost wholly into disuse beyond 
the city which gave it birth. The 
other is that of the Canton de Vaud, 
published at Lausanne, in the year 
£821. ‘This is even more paraphras- 
tic than that of Ostervald, upon 
whose model it has been construct- 
ed. These two last mentioned ver- 
sions will probably have but a small 
circulation amongst the Freneh. 
The attention of all classes in 
France is, however, every day more 
and more directed to the word of 
God. By means of the energetic 
labours of the Bible Society in that 
country, and of the notoriety which 
Bible institutions have acquired in 
consequence of the labours and re- 

orts of the Protestants, and the 
bulls of the Pope, public attention, 
even among Catholics, has been 
remarkably directed to this subject, 
and some priests themselves have 
been induced to read the Scriptures 
and to distribute and expound them 
to their people. The young are be- 
coming aequainted with the sacred 
volume, through the medium of 
schools in which the Testament is 
freely distributed; and, whilst a 
knowledge of the word of God is 
thus gradually diffusing itself over 
the population, the ponderous works 
of the fathers and schoolmen which 
issued from convents, and were pa- 
tronized by bishops, are now scarce- 
ly to be found. The avidity with 
which copies of the Scriptures are 
received by the people, when offered 
to them, is remarkable ; and those 
who have made the trial will bear 
witness that they have never expe- 
rienced, in the conduct of those to 
whom they have been presented, 
any thing but respect for the book, 
and gratitude to the giver. Much 
benefit must result to the cause of 


truth from the general perusal of 
the word of God. <A more elevated 
standard of practice is thus insen- 
sibly erected; the pernicious in- 
fluence of Neologism among Pro- 
testants is gradually counteracted 3 
and the grosser errors and supersti- 
tions of the Romish creed and ritual 
are found to have no foundation in 
Scripture. But, whatever may be 
the effect among the Roman Catho- 
lics, it cannot be doubted that a 
solid foundation is laid for improves 
ment among the Protestants, by the 
free distribution among them of a 
sound and popular version of the 
Bible, which I trust that all classes 
of society will gradually be brought 
more and more to make a lamp un- 
to their feet, and a light unto their 
path. 

3. A third feature which I shall 
notice in the state of the French 
Protestants, is a soundly construct- 
ed church.—I have before spoken 
of the Edict of Bonaparte, by which 
public worship and an established 
order of church government were 
restored to the Protestants. The 
internal regulations of their church, 
the code of discipline to which the 
Protestants had themselves assented, 
I have also mentioned. The Reform- 


ed and Lutheran churches have of 


course different governments ; but in 
their practical proceedings, the same 
observations are applicable to each. 
The relaxation of discipline in their 
administration is not that point ot 
which the members of our own esta- 
blishment have any right to com- 
plain. Theirstate of discipline only 
partakes of the common defect 
which most unhappily belongs to 
the principal churches of Christen- 
dom. The Liturgy used by the 
Reformed Charch has been handed 
down, with little variation, since the 
time of Calvin ; and it seems, as far 
as it goes, to be unexceptionable. 
The sacraments are rightly and de- 
voutly administered. In many of 
the Protestant churches, especially 
in Switzerland, the preparation for 
receiving what is called the premiére 
communion, that is, the first attend- 
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ance of the Lord’s table, is not the 
almost negative preparation which 
is usually judged to be sufficient be- 
fore Confirmation in this country ; 
but it consists in two or three regular 
courses of religious instruction, upon 
a basis something like the Assem- 
bly’s Larger Catechism; and these 
are gone through with real serious- 
ness, and in many cases with an al- 
most exclusive attention for a time 
to this subject. Many persons from 
this country, who have attended the 


services at the French places of 


worship, have been struck with the 
decency and good order, the simpli- 
city and outward reverence, with 
which the whole has been conduct- 
ed. Sermons are regularly preach- 
ed, and the Scriptures are publicly 
read; although this last part of the 
service is generally performed in a 
very slovenly and indevout manner. 
The old Psalmody, which used to 
revive the hearts of the faithful, is 
still partially in use. Those very 
Psalms, which once arrested the at- 
tention of the whole French Protes- 
tant Church, (now indeed conside- 
rably altered to suit the taste of the 
times, and still very much behind 
modern compositions in style and 
elegance, are sung; and those who 
think upon their forefathers, and 
sympathize in their distresses, may 
raise their voices in the very melo- 
dies which cheered them on their 
way. Ido not apprehend that un- 
der the existing circumstances of the 
Protestants, any better mode of ad- 
ministration could be devised than 
that under which they are at present 
placed. ‘They possess a constitu- 
tion already made and fixed by law, 
which, supposing them to be actua- 
ted by a spirit of genuine piety, is 
well adapted to render their church 
a source of unspeakable blessings to 
their country. 

4. A fourth point to be noticed in 
the state of the Protestants, is the 
large body of ministers attached to 
their churches.—I have before ob- 
served, that at the period of the re- 
establishment of religion by Bona- 
parte, 1038 ministers of the two 


communions were registered in the 
books of the government. This 
number, however, included all that 
were scattered over the whole French 
empire. Although much dominion 
has been detached from France by 
the late political changes, (as the 


city of Geneva aml the valleys of 


Piedmont) in these particular places 
the number of pastors greatly ex- 
ceeds the estimate of 1802 3 and in 
France itself the number has much 
increased. ‘These ministers are dis- 
persed over the north, the east, and 
the south of France; and they are 
generally at a distance from each 
other. They are usually poor in 
their circumstances, but not unin- 
structed in general literature, nor 
unmindfal of the high trust placed 
upon them. The effect of the origi- 


nal outlawry under which some of 


the ministers were born, and of the 
forty years’ political convulsions in 
which they have lived, their separa- 
tion for a long period from pious in- 
dividuals of other countries, the 
want of books, and therefore the 
difficulty of acquiring any deep the- 
ological knowledge,—these, and oth- 
er circumstances, have served to 
prevent their maintaining that dis- 
tinguished place in the Christian 
ministry which was formerly held 
by their predecessors. But these hin- 
drances to their advancement having 
been in some degree removed, it 
may be hoped that the Protestant 
ministry of France will rise again to 
its original level, and exhibit that 
ability, that learning, and that theo- 
logical knowledge for which at one 
time it was so eminent; so that we 
may again hope to see amongst its 
members sermon-writers like Mas- 
tuzet, Amyraut, and Daillé, Supu- 
ville, Claude, and Saurin; and com- 
mentators as illustrivus as Calvin, 
Beza, and Desmarets. Of the pres- 
ent race of Protestant ministers, it 
may be truly said, that, in general, 
they are solicitous to do all they can 
for the benefit of their people ; but 
they have scanty means and little 
influence. Those means, however, 
and that influence, they are disposed 
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zealously and faithfully to employ in 
carrying forward any designs of pie- 
ty and benevolence, which are con- 
sistent with the peculiarities of their 
faith, and which will not comprom- 
ise them with the government. 

5. A fifth point to be noticed in 
the present state of the French Pro- 
testants is, that their population, 
amounting, it is supposed, to up- 
wards of a million, some say a mil- 
lion and a half, is spread over the 
whole kingdom. In some cases dis- 
coveries have been made of consid- 
erable numbers, secluded at a dis- 
tance from the common haunts of 
men, whose ancestors had hid them- 
selves in the remotest and most in- 
accessible corners, that they might 
escape the ruin which fell upon their 
brethren. The First Report of the 
Paris Bible Society contains en in- 
teresting account of some of this 
class of French Protestants. ‘ Ma- 
ny small tribes of Protestants, scat- 
tered over the surface of France, 
appeared worthy of the attention 
and care of the Society. Some are 
without pastors, and without public 
worship. The department de la 
Somme alone, counts about:six thou- 
sand individuals in this state of 
abandonment and religious priva- 
tion: yet among these reformed 
Christians, so long forgotten, the 
faith of their fathers has been pre- 
served in all its purity. For want 
of sacred books, of which violence 
had deprived their obscure families, 
and from replacing which, either 
fear or poverty had prevented them, 
oral traditions have transmitted from 
generation to generation the most 
interesting narratives, the most 
important lessons and the holiest 
precepts of the Bible. Passing from 
the father to the children, prayers 
and hymns, the most fervent and 
the most proper to nourish faith and 
hope, have never ceased to resound 
im their cottages, and the paternal 
benediction has stood in place of that 
of the minister of the Lord.”—In 
some instances, a sufficient number 
of these interesting individuais have 


been brought together, to constitute 
a church, and to claim an allowance 
for the payment of a minister. In 
other cases this would have been ef- 
fected, but for the want of suitable 
ministers to take the charge of con- 
gregations. 

The Protestants are dispersed 
about France much in the same way 
as the society of Friends are in 
England; and those who know the 
value of this body of Christians, 
and the diligence with which they 
give themselves to works of practi- 
cal utility,—indeed, in many dis- 
tricts, they are the main stay upon 
which certain institutions of benevo- 
lence depend,—will see how impor- 
tant the Protestant body in France 
may prove, if actuated by a spirit of 
Christian piety and zeal. There are 
generally a few of them in all the 


great towns, and many divisions of 


the kingdom are well sprinkled with 
them. What invaluable instruments 
might they not therefore become, 
not only in plans of general benevo- 
lence, but in diffusing more widely 
the blessings of moral and religious 
light. 

6. A sixth point to be noticed, is 
the general character of the Protest- 
ants.—It is true that there may be 
much of ignorance amongst them ; 
but there is not perhaps more than 
their unfavourable circumstances. 
both before the Revolution and since 
that period, will account for.— 
There is also amongst the less in- 
structed part of them a mistaken 
feeling, which leads them to identify 
their zealous opposition to Popery 
with real religion. They are in 
this respect like men who should 
value the casket more than the jew- 
el which it contains. Considering 
what they have suffered from Pope- 
ry ; with the recurrence of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day upon their annual 
calendar; with the tombs of their 
forefathers almost fresh before their 
eyes; and with an apprehension 
that Popery is Popery still, and 
that the upholders of that system, 
if they had the power, might not 
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want the disposition which would 
Jead to the destruction of every 
other mode of worship, and perhaps 
to their own proscription ; surround- 
ed too as they are by the revived 
mummeries of popish worship, by 
follies which speak to their senses, 
can we wonder that the Protestants, 
convinced that the Catholics are 
totally wrong, should be too easily 
led from their opposition to them, 
and from that circumstance alone, 
to conclude that they themselves are 
entirely right. The very strength, 
however, of their prejudices in fa- 
vour of their peculiar principles, is 
likely to prevent their being seduced 
to participate in the prevailing su- 
perstitions, and will come in aid of 
more scriptural and really efficacious 
means of confirming them in the 
faith and practice of the Gospel. 
The reviving spirit of religion 
amongst them may be seen in the 
progress of the Bible Society, and in 
the monthly publications of the Mis- 
sionary Society of that country. 
The word of God has been eagerly 
welcomed amongst them; the voice 
of praise for the progress of the 
Gospel amongst the heathen, now 
resounds in France ; and the Socie- 
ty established in Paris receives con- 
tributions from a variety of quarters, 
and is aided by those prayers for 
promoting the extension of the 
Gospel in other countries, which are 
calculated to bring down a blessing 
upon their own. Education, more- 
over, has within the last few years 
much enlightened the body of Pro- 
testants. The report of the pro- 
ceedings in other countries has pro- 
voked them to emulation. Religion 
has been brought before them, not 
merely as the watchword of a party, 
but as a living principle of action 
whichis able to make them wise 
and happy; and the effect of this 
change has become visible in the 
bedy at large. 

7. The only other point I shall 
notice as encouraging in the existing 
state of the Protestants, is the able 
instrument for doing good ‘raised up 
by Providence among themselves.— 


I have frequently alluded to the Bi 
ble Society, which incidentally sub- 
serves many most valuable purposes 
besides the distribution of the word 
of God. One of these is the union 
of all the Protestants in a common 
object of interest and exertion. In 
the large and scattered population 
of the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches, a common tie was want- 
ing; and this has been found in the 
Bible Society, which unites them, 
notwithstanding their shades of dit- 
ference, and | trust will continue 
to unite them. ‘The Paris Society 
has regular communication with the 
different Bible Associatians through- 
out France. In that city, therefore, 
the circumstances of the whole body 
may be known, and thence in cases 
of difficulty the requisite aid and 
counsel and encouragement may be 
obtained.— The Missionary Society, 
though a small, is a most interest- 
ing institution. It was observed by 
the late Mr. Owen, that till the 
Bible Society in England entered 
into foreign labours, its efforts were 
small, and the interest excited by 
those efforts was feeble. But when 
it extended its exertions to distant 
parts of the world, a powerful re- 
action was immediately felt in this 
country, and a much more lively 
and effective zeal was created. In 
the French Protestant Church they 
have acted upon this principle. Al- 
though their means were scanty, 
they desired to shew that they were 
willing, out of their poverty, to aid 
the cause of God in heathen lands ; 
and it has pleased God to favour 
their institution. The funds have 
increased, and the spirit which has 
been excited promises a rapid en- 
largement of Christian feeling in the 
minds of the people in general. 
One missionary has already been 
sent into the field, and a seminary 
has been established at Paris, to 
educate missionaries ; at the head 
of which has been placed the em- 
inent minister of the Reformed 
Church at Berne, M. Galland. A 
third means which has been set to 
work in France. isa Tract Society. 
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Many tracts had for several years 
past been distributed in that coun- 
try ; but they were translations in- 
differently executed, and were not 
generally popular. The tracts at 
present nade use of are either origin- 
al or well prepared translations.— 
A fourth means which has been set 
on foot to extend religious informa- 
tion, and to communicate intelligence 
as to the progress of religion in 
France, and in other countries, is a 
monthly publication somewhat re- 
sembling the Christian Observer. It 
is called the “ Archives du Chris- 
tianisme ;” and it is edited by that 
valuable minister of the Gospel, M. 
Monod, junior, who visited England 
three years ago. This work conveys 
the principal religious intelligence 
of England and Germany, through 
the body of Protestants wherever 

the French language is spoken. By 
this means great good is effected. 
The recital af the labours and suc- 
cess of others serves to confirm the 
zealous, and inform the ignorant, 
to encourage the weak, and to lead 
all who hear it to feel a portion of 
that glow which is seen to arise from 
the intercourse and communion of 
kindred spirits in a good cause.— 
Lastly, amongst the instruments for 
doing ood which are now in opera- 
tion, I must mention the zealous, 
laborious, faithful ministers who are 
labouring for the cause of God in 
France. It is scarcely possible to 
mention any in preference to others, 
without seeming to be invidious. 
But 1 must still be allowed to speak 
of two or three persons who, as mi- 
nisters and as men, would do hon- 
our to any cause, but that to which 
they have devoted themselves, and 
in which it is honour enough to be 
permitted to serve. 

I will mention first of all the 
pastor Oberlin, of the Ban de la 
Roche, the first foreign correspond- 
ent of the English Bible Society, 
described in so interesting a manner 
by Mr. Owen, who visited him in 
the year 1818. This individual early 
in life left the refinements of the 
city where he was born, and where 


he might have obtained a high situa- 
tion, to which his rank and talents 
entitled him. Led, as he conceiv- 
ed, by the hand of Providence, he 
took his station amidst a cluster of 
villages, in a cold comfortless situa- 
tion, nearly at the top of the Volzes. 
From that place he has scarcely 
ever removed, except during the 
Reign of Terror, to the prison of the 
Republic ; nor has he been tempted 
to emigrate but by one offer which 
was made him to settle ina more de- 
solate place, on the continent of 
North America. In the Ban de la 
Roche, this Cher Papa, as he is 
there universally called, has raised 
up a people as remarkable for their 
intelligence as their practical piety. 
He has established schools, built 
school-houses, constructed roads, and 
promoted civilization; so that, in 
spite of cold and damp, and soil and 
situation, the population of this place 
may justly be regarded as objects 
of envy by the inhabitants of more 
fertile and genial regions. So dis- 
tinguishing .is the character of the 
pastor Oberlin, that the Govern- 
ment of his country have placed 
him in the ranks of the legion ot 
honour. Mr. Qwen says of him in 
his Letters, ( Bible Society’s Fifteenth 
Report, p. 11,) “ The first foreign 
letter which awakened an interest 
in our minds, the letter which made 
its way most directly to our hearts, 
and which, at our first anniversary, 
produced the strongest, and, if f 
may judge of others from mysel!, 
the most lasting impression upon us 
all, was that of this venerable pas- 
tor.” © The reception he gave me 
was such as, from the profound hu- 
mility of his character, might be 
anticipated.” He adds afterwards ; 
“The appearance of his congrega- 
tion, their neat and becoming cos- 
tume, their order and their serious- 
ness, together with the fervour, ten- 
derness, and simplicity with which 
the good minister addressed them, 
both in his sermon in the morning, 
and his catechetical lecture in the 
afternoon conveyed to my mind the 
most delightful impression—that of 
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a sincere and elevated devotion.” — 
The Ban de la Roche is, without 
doubt, advantageously situated for 
the morals of the people, and the 
minister, a man of uncommon pow- 
ers, has been for half a century sed- 
ulously and almost unremittingly 

engaged in his work: but perhaps 
there does not exist in Europe a vil- 
lage of the same extent of population, 
where the fruit of religion is more 
fully developed, and where it is seen 
in so beautiful and interesting a form. 
I need only appeal to the character 
of some of the poor people given in 
the History of the Bible Society, vol. 
i. p. 151 3 and the statements there 
made have been fully verified by 
other persons who have subsequently 
visited the Ban de la Roche. 

The next individual I shall men- 
tion, is the minister of ‘Toulouse, 
M. Chabrand. If a distinguished 
piety, a sound judgment, a warm 
affection to the cause of his Master, 
and a laborious devotedness to his 
service, should give credit in our 
estimation to a faithful servant of 
God, it is due to M. Chabrand.—lI 
would also mention M. Lissignol, 
whose zealous attachment to the 
cause of the Gospel has been known 
and felt not only by the Protestant 
but the Catholic population of that 
vast country. His writings, his 
translations, and his various labours 
will long remain a testimony of his 
faithfulness to his Master, and of his 
importance to the church. 

The last name I shall mention, 
and [ stop here because my enume- 
ad would lead me too far, is that 

M. Manod, junior, the pastor 
adjoint of the church at Paris; a 
gentleman distinguished by his ar- 
duous and persevering efforts to do 
good, not only at home but abroad. 
With small means, a weak consti- 
tution, a young family, incessant 
duties as an author and a minister, 
he has never ceased to labour in his 
Master’s service. The societies, the 
prisons, the hospitals, have alike wit- 
nessed his zeal ; and whatever he has 
not undertaken has only been neglect- 
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ed because his time, his health, or his 
necessary duties have prevented him 


The picture which has now been 
laid before your readers of the pre- 
sent state of the Protestant Church 
in France, surely encourages a live- 
ly hope respecting its fulure pros- 
perity, and that hope is greatly 
strengthened by recollecting how 
marvellously it has been preserved. 
It has indeed been assailed in every 
possible way. The fury of per- 
secution, the more paralyzing in- 
fluence of Jong-continued neglect, 
the follies of superstition, the de- 
mon of anarchy, the horrors of a 
state in which all religion was re- 
jected, the world and the devil, seem 
to have set all their array against 
its; but still it has maintained its 
ground: and now we cannot but 
hope, may expect, not only that it 
will maintain its ground, but that it 
will increase and flourish. Its to- 
leration by law, the soundness of its 
institutions, the number of its adhie- 
rents, the zeal and piety of many 
who are connected with it, the pray- 
ers which are daily offered for its 
prosperity ; all these afford good 
ground to expect its future security 
and improvement. Still it becomes 
an inquiry of deep interest to the 
cause of true religion, what are the 
means which may be advantageous- 
ly pursued by the Protestant Churel 
of France fer insuring its perma- 
nence and stability, and for amelio- 
rating its condition. My French 


friends, I am sure, will excuse me if 


] venture to offer a few hints on this 
Important subject. 

First, |] should say that all the be- 
nevolent institutions already estab- 
lished in France require to be zea- 
lously supported. ‘The means by 
which, in any country, the greate: 
good can be ‘effected are. gene rally 
speaking, those which have had the 
warrant of successful experiment. 
If such means have moreover eni- 
nently prospered in other countries, 
this is an additional argument for 
their support and encouragement. 
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It is impossible, in this view, to esti- 
mate too highly, or to promote too 
zealously, the Bible or Tract Socie- 
ties of France; the means of dif- 
fusing religious information, and of 
cementing the union of the Protest- 
ants as a body. Much good will 
undoubtedly be attained by every 
effort to that end. But still there 
are other expedients which may 
come in aid, some of which I shall 
now proceed to suggest. 

In the first place, considering 
the ignorance which still prevails 
among Protestants ; and the compa- 
ratively uninformed state of many of 
the ministers, and at the same time 
the extensive and increasing distri- 
bution of the word of God in that 
country, it seems of great import- 
ance that there should be brought 
into general use some sound com- 
mentary upon Scripture. This is of 
peculiar importance in France, with 
a view to the errors of the Arians 
on the one hand, some of whom 
have taken possession of the Pro- 
testant altars, and of the Roman 
Catholics on the other. The origi- 
nal confession of faith which is still 
understood to be the standard of 
doctrine in the Reformed Church, 
and which its ministers and professors 
are required to subscribe, provides 
for the recognition of the main 
truths of religion. It secures the 
church from the two classes of errors 
to which I have adverted; and all 
ministers who are not orthodox ac- 
cording to this creed, must take and 
hold their situations in spite of 
solemn declarations which are at 
variance with their real sentiments. 
But still there is no direct comment 
on the word of God suited to popu- 
lar use. The commentaries which 
have been published in France are 
now so out of date that it would be 
of little use to reprintthem. Neither 
Calvin, Beza, Desmarets, or Martin, 
afford what would be pronounced to 
be a commentary on Scripture, both 
sufficient and adapted to the present 
times. There needs a fair, full 
exposition, critical, devotional, and 


practical, bringing together all the 
aids of modern criticism and inform- 
ation, and which is in unison also 
with the acknowledged creed of the 
Reformed Church. It is with this 
view of the subject that a plan has 
been devised for translating a part 
of Mr. Scott’s Commentary on the 
Bible, and placing it as a specimen 
before the French public, in order 
that, if approved, the ministers 
of the church might continue and 
complete the translation. If not, 
some good may be dene by distri- 
buting even a part of this valuable 
work. Objections may probably be 
taken to this design, even by some 
strenuous friends of religion. Some 
may object, that in all points Mr. 
Scott’s opinions are not those of the 
French Protestants; and others may 
doubt the possibility of transfusing 
with advantage so cumbrous a 
work as that of Mr. Scott (the style 
of which, even in English, is not al- 
ways lucid) into another language. 
As to the first objection, whatever 
may be the judgment formed of 
Mr. Scott’s theological opinions by 
persons in England, any compe- 
tent judge will, I think, determine 
that there is no great discordance 
betwixt them and those which are 
contained in the confessions of 
the ancient Protestant churches. 
The ministers of the present day 
are not, as were their predecessors, 
obliged to sign the Articles of the 
Synod of Dort, and it is probable 
that the great mass of them would 
object to those Articles: yet I ap- 
prehend that, as far as the particular 
religious opinions of the ministers of 
the French Church have been inves- 
tigated, all those whose character 
is distinguished by piety and energy 
will be found to accord in opinion, 
much more with Mr. Scott, than 
with those who differ from him. I 
would venture at least to say, that 
his commentary is most likely to 
meet the views of a majority of those 
who would read any commentary. 
But in order to ascertain this point 
more accurately, a number of copies 
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of that publication have been distri- 
buted in France, amongst persons 
who were likely to take an interest 
in the subject ; and their judgment 
of the suitableness of the work to 
the object proposed, has*been ob- 
tained. Private communications 
have been made by some; and the 
heads of both the Protestant com- 
munions, established in Paris, have 
published a recommendation of Mr. 
Scott’s work; which has been cir- 
culated, and which is affixed to a 
prospectus of the work itself, and a 
specimen of the translation. From 
this document, to which the names 
of MM. Stapfer and Keiffer of the 
Lutheran Church, and those of M. 
Monod, junior, and M. Juillerat of 
the Reformed Church, is affixed, I 
will take the liberty of laying before 
your readers a few extracts. 

“ ]] n’existoit pas, avant ces der- 
niers temps, douvrage, d’une éten- 
due bornée, qui ofirit une interpré- 
tation continue de tous les Livres 
Saints, ot le lecteur qui veut les 
comprendre, et en tirer le parti le 
plus fructueux pour sa propre édi- 
fication, fut stir de rencontrer, 
unies a tous les éclaircissements 
nécessaires a intelligence du texte 
sacré, des reflexions "judicienses et 
de tendance pratique, fecondes en 
applications usuelles, mais égale- 
ment éloignées de recherche et de 
trivialite. 

“ Les seules gloses qui, depuis la 
revocation de |’ édit de Nantes, aient 
été imprimées en langue Francoise, 
pour faciliter aux fidéles Vintelli- 
gence et application salutaire des 
Livres Saints, ont paru a l’étranger. 
Sans doute, nous devons beaucoup 
de reconnoissance aux Martin, aux 
Ostervald, aux Beausobre ;_ leurs 
travaux ont efficacement contribué 
a Pédification et a Vinstruction de 
leurs co-religionnaries en France, 
et dans les pays qui leur ouvrirent 
un asyle. Mais leurs notes ou ne 
s*étendent pas a toutes les parties 
de la Bible, ow n’ont qu’un but 
spécial, tendent principalement RY 
nourrir des sentiments de pieté et 
de soumission a la volonté Divine, 

Curtst. Onsery. No. 281. 


sans s’occuper des difficultés du 
texte. 

“Le projet de mettre les Eglises 
Protestantes de France en posses- 
sion de ce précieux recueil d’éclair- 
cissements et de réflexions sur les 
Saintes Ecritures, a recu l’approba- 
tion des personnes les mieux placées 
pour juger des besoins de ces eglises 
et des dispositions qui accueille- 
roient son exccution. L’usage de 
lire la Bible, comme acte de dévo- 
tion privGe, ou dans des réunions de 
fideles plus ou moins nombreuses, 
reprend, graces a Dieu, de phis en 
plus, et réclame, comme aliment et 
subside, le secours d’une exposition 
telle que Votre le beau travail de 
Thomas Scott. Cet ouvrage ¢tant 
un dépot des observation les plus 


judicieuses et les plus utiles qu’une 


saine critique, et le savoir guidé par 
une pi€te éclairée, aient réunies sur 
ensemble des Livres Saints, et sur 
tous les passages diversement ex- 
pliqués, nous sommes en droit d’as- 
surer qu’il pourra tenir lieu de biblio- 
théque exégétique aux candidats du 
saint ministé re, et quil les dispen- 

sera, jusqu’a un certain point, de 
Pacquisition dispendieuse de beau- 
coup de livres réputés nécessaires a 
leurs études. Ils y trouveront un 
trésor de  pensées religieuses et 
didées f€condes en applications 
usuelles, présentant au prédicateur 
d’excellents matériaux pour les com- 
positions auxquelles ses fonctions 
Vappellent. Quelle que soit la page 
du commentaire de Thomas Scott 
que le ministre de la parole de Dieu, 
comme le simple fidéle, soit conduit 
a consulter, il se sentira partout ex- 
cité a réfléchir sur le sens spirituel 
de l’Ecriture, et pénétré de ces sen- 
timents de foi, de résignation, d’hu- 
milité, de joie et d’amour que re- 
spirent tous les écrits de ce grand 
théologien. 

“Le commentaire de Scott se 
distingue encore par deux qualités 
précieuses, l’originalité et la consé- 
quence. Mais qu’on ne se mé- 

renne pas sur le sens de cet é¢loge. 
Loriginalité est plus dans. Vindé- 


pendance de [auteur et dans la 
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franchise de sa maniere, que dans 
la nature de ses idées ou les tour- 
nures de son style, toujours male, 
vigoureux, mais simule et libre d’af- 
fectation et de recherche. La_ par- 
foite conséquence de charactére, 
de conduite et de doctrine que pré- 
sentent la vie et les écrits de Scott, 
est enpreinte dans toutes les par- 
ties de son immense travail bib- 
lique. Mais cette harmonie, cette 
absence de contradiction n’est point 
le resultat d’un systéme, ou le fruit 
de Vapplication d’une analogie de 
foi, devant laquelle le commentateur 
fasse flechir l-s régles d’une inter- 
prétation loyale et d’une saine cri- 
trique. La probité la plus scrupu- 
leuse ne le quitte jamais.” 

Should this work approve itself 
to the French people, and become 
popular, it would not only be of 
great use to ministers, but to the 
heads of families, who have at pre- 
sent no publication which is calcu- 
lated as this is to assist them in do- 
mestic worship and instruction.— 
Many of the Roman Catholics also 
might be glad to satisfy their inqui- 
ries in the interpretation of Scripture 
by those numerous and well selected 
marginal references with which Mr. 
Scott’s work is replete, as well as by 
his sober and devout criticism. I 
would therefore venture to antici- 
pate, from the publication, a great 
increase of Biblical knowledge, 
among both the Protestants and 


Catholics of France. 
( To be concluded.) 


—>—_—__ - 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue divisions of the chapters in our 
Bible are generally allowed to be in 
many instances exceedingly improp- 
er: they even occur often in the 
middle of a paragraph. There is one 
instance which | shail now notice, 
and shall at the same time suggest 
an alteration in our version, on 
which I wish to have the opinion of 
some of your critical readers. The 
passage I refer to, is the latter part 
of the first chapter of the Epistle to 
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the Ephesians and the beginning of 
the second. 

The paragraph, as the sense seems 
to require, begins in verse fifteenth 
of the first chapter, and ends with 
the tenth.of the second. There is 
a parenthesis, as 1 conceive, com- 
mencing in the middle of the twen- 
tieth verse, after the words, “ when 
he raised him trom the dead,” and 
extending to the end of the chapter : 
so that the beginning of the second 
chapter is connected with the words 
just quoted. * You,” in the begin- 
ning of the first verse, is joined by 
“aod” to “him” in the twentieth 
verse of the former chapter, govern- 
ed by the verb “raised.” So that, 
instead of borrowing a verb, as in 
our present version, from the fifth 
verse of the second chapter I would 
borrow it from the twentieth verse 
of the first, and would thus render 
the passage—“ And when he raised 
you, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins.” 

There are reasons which induce 
me to think that this view of the 
passage is correct. 

First, the import of the whole 
paragraph seems to favour this ren- 
dering. The Apostle’s prayer for 
the Ephesians was, that they might 
know, among other things, what is 
“the exceeding greatness ” of God’s 
“power towards them that believ- 
ed,” verse 19. Then he specifies 
the instances in which that power 
had been manifested. One was the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead ; 
another their own resurrection from 
a death i trespasses and sins: and 
in verses third, fourth, and fifth of 
the second chapter, he adds, as an 
instance of the same power, the 
resurrection of the believing Jews as 
well as of the believing Gentiles ; 
and, in verse sixth, he mentions not 
only their.conjoined resurrection, 
but also their conjoined exaltation to 
privileges and blessings in Christ.— 
These were clear and manifest in- 
stances in which God exhibited his 
great power, and which he prayed 
God that the Ephesians might know 
or fully comprehend. 
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Secondly, The construction of the 
twentieth verse, seems to favour this 
view. * When he raised,” is in the 
original a participle, eyzipas; and 
“set” him is a verb, exadicev; so 
that they cannot be connected with 
each other, as our version seems to 
shew: nor can éxadsev be well join- 
ed to the verb “he wrought,” in 
the beginning of the verse, the objec- 
tive case being necessarily different. 
This leads me to thiak that the 
whole, from this verb to the end of 
the chapter is parenthetical; espe- 
cially as by considering it so, the 
resurrection of Christ, and that of 
believers, are brought into close 
connexion with each otber. It is 
irue, that the Apostle, in the second 
chapter, mentions not only the re- 
surrection of believers as being a 
similar instanee of Guod’s power to 
that of Christ, but also their exal- 
tation as being a similar exhibition 
of the same power; which may seem 
to require, that the one should have 
the same prominence in the context 
as the other. Yet I conceive, that 
the passage, without admitting the 
parenthesis I have mentioned, would 
be very obscure. The Apostle clear- 
ly states, in the first instance, the 
whole case of Christ, and then, 
without empleying either a verb or 
a participle, introduces the Gentile 
believers, and, as he proceeds, con- 
nects the Jewish believers with then, 
and instances the same particulars 
as he before mentioned with respect 
to Christ. The compound verbs, in 
verses 5, and 6, chap. ii. gueckened 
together, raised tageiher, and made 
to sit together, evidently refer to 
Jews and Gentiles, as being con- 
nected in those gracious and power- 
ful acts of Gods; and not so much 
to Christ, in the similarity of whose 
resurrection and exaltation they were 
also indeed raised and made to sit 
in heavenly places. 

If any of your correspondents 
should be able in any other way to 
clear this involved paragraph of its 
obscurity, I should feel thankful to 
him for his information. 


G. K, 
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Ephes. v. 15, 16. See then that ye 
walk circumspectly, not as fools 
but as wise, redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil. 


Tue Apostle, in this short but most 
animated and affecting Epistle, ex- 
hibits to the Ephesians their privi- 
leges and their obligations as Chris- 
tians. Ip several of his other Epistles, 
he was led by the doctrinal errors 
or inconsistencies of life of those to 
whom he was writing to reprove and 
rebuke as well as exhort, and to 
dwell largely upon points of contro- 
versy which were necessary to be 
settled before he could profitably 
advance to the more direct topics of 
consolation and instruction. But, 
with the Ephesians, who appear to 
have been a remarkably pure and 
spiritually-minded church, ne enters 
at once upon the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity. He applies 
himself to the establishment of these 
converts in their holy profession,— 
by exhibiting to them the love of 
God in making them partakers of 
the blessings of the Gospel, accord: 
ing to his eternal purpose of gract 
in Christ Jesus; by praying thar 
they might obtain a more clear know 
ledge of the great objects of their 
hope and faith, and of the power 
and love of God exhibited in the 
work of their redemption ; by lead- 
ing them to this end, to consider that 
wretched state of spiritual death and 
alienation from God in which the 
Gospel ftceund them, and that un- 
merited mercy by which they had 
been raised to newness of life, and 
the exalted privileges of the Chris- 
tian dispensation; being made mem- 
bers of Christ, and heirs of eternal 
salvation ; and lastly, by various ex- 
hortations for the conduct of their 
lives, with motives and encourage- 
ments tu the discharge of their se- 
veral duties, among which he enu- 
merates unity, purity, truth, gentle- 
ness, love, and then, in our text, 
circumspection ; after which he 
branches off to the relative duties 
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of parents and children, masters and 
servants, and concludes with a gene- 
ral exhortation to boldness and con- 
stancy in their Christian warfare. 

The particular duty, then, imme- 
diately under our consideration is 
that of walking circumspectly; a 
duty most important, and which the 
Apostle impresses upon the Ephe- 
sians as “children of the light,” 
“risen with Christ,” “ followers of 
God,” and “ having no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness.” Now, walking circumspect- 
ly implies first that we ascertain 
that we have entered the right path ; 
next, that we proceed cautiously in 
it; and, thirdly, that we do not 
turn aside from it. Each of these 
particulars is highly important for 
the purpose of determining our cha- 
racter in the sight of God, and the 
foundation of our prospects for eter- 
nity. 

I. In the first place, then, we 
should ask, Have we entered the 
right path? There are many ways 
which may seem right to a man, the 
end of which is death ; and therefore 
the professed Christian traveller must 
direct his primary attention to this 
essential enquiry. If he has chosen 
the wrong path, no care as to other 
particulars will be sufficient; so 
that he must exert himself to ascer- 
tain from the sacred Scriptures, with 
the diligent use of all the assistances 
which God has mercifully bestowed 
upon him, what is that narrow way, 
described by our Saviour, which 
leadeth to life everlasting. The 
ways of sin and error are numerous, 
and some of them are even specious 
and tempting: in selecting his path, 
therefore, the follower of Christ 
must be on his guard against the 
evil example of others, and the cor- 
rupt wishes and delusions of his 
own heart. He is not to ask what 
is the most easy or the most fre- 
quented way, but what is that which 
alone will lead him to the place of 
his proposed destination. To ascer- 
tain this, he must carefully examine 
the map of his journey traced out 
for him in the word of God. “ Hav- 


ing a sure word of prophecy, he 
must take heed to it, as to a light 
shining in a dark place.” He must 
not be content to be guided by his 
own imperfect reason, or deceitful 
feelings ; but he must ask, What are 
the declarations of God himself? 
how is my case described in his 
word? what are the hopes of salva- 
tion held out to me in that infallible 
pager and how may I become a 
partaker of eternal life? The way 
of salvation by human merit he will 
find to be delusive and unscriptural : 
he must therefore be justified freely 
by faith, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus. On the 
other hand, the hope of enjoying 
this inestimable blessing, or of his 
faith being genuine, while his heart 
and actions contradict his profes- 
sions, is equally delusive and un- 
scriptural ; so that he must also have 
evidence that he is “ renewed in the 
spirit of his mind:” he must be 
walking in that “ highway of holi- 
ness,” which alone can lead to the 
kingdom of God. Thus must he 
combine the doctrine’s and the pre- 
cepts of the Bible, and have set out 
in that heavenly path which the 
word of God describes; the way 
opened by the blood of the Saviour, 
a way of repentance and faith, of 
holiness and self-denial, of love and 
charity, and not less certainly of 
pleasantuess and eternal peace. By 
nature, such as our nature is in our 
present fallen condition, we follow 
a very different course to this: we 
study our own ease or pleasure, and 
the gratification of our pride, or 
covetousness or evil passions; God 
at least is not the great object of 
our affections ; his ways are not our 
delight; and it is not, as it ought 
to be, our chief effort to live to his 
glory. From this broad frequented 
track, fatal to the souls of all who 
tread in it, we must by the mercy 
of God have been turned and led 
into the way which our baptismal 
vows and our obligations to God 
enjoin ; renouncing the devil and all 
his works, the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world, and all the 
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sinful lusts of the flesh ; believing, 
not in profession only, but in truth, 
the articles of the Christian faith, 
and keeping God’s holy will and 
commandments, and walking in 
them all the days of our life. 

II. And this leads us to the con- 
sideration of the second particular of 
Christian circumspection ; namely, 
that, having ascertained that the 
path in which we are walking is the 
right one, we should take heed how 
we walk in it. We must not pro- 
ceed incautiously, as if no difficulty 
or danger was nigh; nor must we 
slumber when we ought to be dili- 
gently pressing forwards on our jour- 
ney. We need unrelaxing vigilance, 
unceasing prayer, and the constant 
direction of God’s Holy Spirit, that 
we may pursue our course aright. 
Circumspection means looking round 
on every side; and this we are to 
do in order to discover what snares 
or impediments are in our path, and 
from what quarter the tempter is 
most likely to assail us, and to pre- 
vail against us. Our spiritual career 
is spoken of in Scripture as a race 
which we are to run: what care, 
then, is necessary that we do not loi- 
ter by the way, or stumble at the 
obstacles in our progress. The great 
work of making our calling and elec- 
tion sure, is no indifferent or trifling 
object: it demands the most watch- 
ful attention ; it calls for the exer- 
tion of our will, our understanding, 
and our affections: it is, in short, 
the great business of human life ; 
and though it interferes with no oth- 
er call of duty, or with our lawful 
worldly occupations, it is infinitely 
more important than any thing that 
can be put in competition with it. 
And can such a concern be attended 
to with too great circumspection ? 
Shall we handle with negligence that 
on which depend all our hopes for 
time and for eternity? No, let us 
“ keep our hearts with all diligence, 
for out of them are the issues of 
life ;” let us foresee the danger of 
negligence, and avoid it; and espe- 
cially let us “ walk in the Spirit,” 


that we may not “ fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh.” 

III. But,’ thirdly, having ascer- 
tained what is the right path, and 
how we ought to walk in it, we must 
employ the most diligent circum- 
spection that we do not turn aside 
from it. There will be many tempta- 
tions to wander into paths less ardu- 
ous, or more pleasing to the evil in- 
clinations of our corrupt nature 3 so 
that, like the Galatians, we may 
“run well” for a time, and then be 
“hindered that we should not obey 
the truth.” It becomes us, therefore, 
to give “ earnest heed” not only that 
“the things which we have heard” 
are according to sound doctrine, but 
that “we do not let them’slip.” We 
should “look diligently, lest we 
fail of the grace of God, and lest 
any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble us, and thereby we be de- 
filed.” We “should fear lest a 
promise being left us of entering 
into God’s rest, we should come 
short of it.” We should ever re- 
member that it is those only, who 
“endure to the end” that “ shall 
be saved ;” that it is those “ who 
faint not” that “shall reap ;” that 
itis “those who are faithful unto 
death” that shall “ receive a crown 
of life.’ How many, alas! after 
imbibing impressions of religion in 
their childhood or youth, utterly 
neglect them in after-life, and per- 
ish in their transgressions! How 
many form the most devout resolu- 
tions in the house of God, and then 
return tothe world to forget or des- 
pise them! How many whose con- 
science was once susceptible, have 
suffered it to become torpid ; whose 
heart was once tender, have allowed 
it to be hardened by the deceitfulness 
of sin; whose principles were once 
correct, but now are utterly sapped ; 
whose doctrines were once scriptural 
but now are perverted; whose life 
was once exemplary, but is now at 
war with every dictate of their dis- 
carded Christian profession. Surely 
such examples should inspire us 
with an earnest desire to walk cir- 
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cumspectly, “ lest, being led away 
with the error of the wicked, we 
fall from our steadfastness.” And 
at the same time, knowing our own 
insufficiency, to our diligent exer- 
tions we should add our humble pray- 
ers to Him whose strength is made 
perfect in human weakness, that “he 
would keep us from falling, and pre- 
sentus faultless before the presence 
of his glory with exceeding joy.” 
Having thus urged the duty of 
walking circumspectly, the Aposile 
illustrates his exhortation by adding, 
“not as fools but as wise.” In 


Scripture sin is frequently spoken of 


as tolly, and righteousness as wis- 
dom. And surely no folly is so 
great as that of forgetting the chief 
purpose of our existence; walking 
in paths which must inevitably lead 
to destruction; refusing to accept 
of the offered mercy of the Gospel, 
wilfully offending our Creator, call- 
ing down upon ourselves the just 
inflictions of his violated law, and 
perferring darkness to light, death 
tu life, and hell to heaven. On the 
other hand, to be a devoted servant 
of Jesus Christ, is to be truly wise ; 
“the fear of the Lord is wisdom, 
and to depart from evil is under- 
standing.” The testimonies of the 
Lord make wise tle: simple 3” or, in 
the corresponding language of the 
New Testament, “ the Scriptures 
are able to make us wise unto salva- 
tion throeeh faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” To be wise, therefore, in 
the highest sense, is to follow 
their dictates; and this can be 
done only by constant circumspec- 
tion and prayer, that we may nei- 
ther mistake the path which they 
point out, nor swerve from it when 
itis known. 

In conclusion, the Apostle in the 
text, lays before us a practical di- 
rection for discharging this dety of 
circumspection, with a most solema 
reason fur so doing. 

First, we have a practical direc- 
tion for the discharge of the great 
duty of cireumspection—redeeming 
the time. Much of our short period 


of life is already past; and it has 
been perhaps wasted, or worse than 
wasted, as respects the great pur- 
pose for which it was bestowed. 


Christian wisdom and circumspec- 


tion therefore dictate that we lose 
not another moment of our briet 
space. We cannot live the past 
over again: but let us not neglect 
the present ; the future may not be 
ours. “ The time past should suf- 
fice to have walked according to the 
course of this world ;” let the re- 
mainder of our days be devoted to 
higher purposes ; to the service otf 
God, and the salvation of our souls. 
We know nut “ what shall be on 
the morrow ; for what is our life? it 
is even as a vapour, that appeareth 
for alittle time and then vanisheth 
away.” Let us then redeem the 
passing moment from sin, from igno- 
rance, from unbelief, from practical 
ungodliness, aad employ it in * mak- 
ing our calling and election sure.” 
To whatever else our life may have 
been dedicated, if this be neglect- 
ed, it will have passed away as a 
dream, and leave in remembrance 
only the bitterness of everlasting 
regret. 

“But, secondly, the Apostle spe- 
cifies a most solemn reason for thus 
redeeming the time; namely, that 
the days are evil—BHe, doubtless, 
referred chiefly to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the early 
Christians were placed, being sur- 
rounded by heathens, and exposed 
to powerful temptations on the one 
hand, and to bitter persecutions on 
the other. But the spirit of the 
passage applies in every age, and 
to every individual; for * few and 
evil” are the days of our earthly 
pilgrimage, and most important 
therefore is it that we should 
“ walk circumspectly, redeeming 
the time.” We live in a world 
which abounds with snares and dan- 
gers: most necessary then is it that 
we should “look well to our ways,” 
and pray that we “may be kept 


holy and blameless to the coming of 


the Lord Jesus.” If life were im- 
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measurably long, if there were no 
possibility of wandering, or if our 
wanderings were attended with no 
evil consequences, we might more 
safely relax our diligence ; but not 
so in a deceitful and uncertain 
world; not so with a heart prone to 
evil, and exposed to be allured by 
the most specious but dangerous 
baits ; not so while “ our adversary 
the devil as a roaring liun goeth 
about seeking whom he may de- 
vour.” The Christian, in this evil 
world, is situated like the Israelites 
among the idolatrous nations; and 
he has need of the warning given to 
them, “Take heed to thyself lest 
thou make a covenant with the in- 
habitants of the land, lest it be a 
snare in the midst of thee; but thou 
shalt destroy their altars, break their 
images, and cut down their groves ; 
for thou shalt worship no other God, 
for the Lord whose name is Jealous, 
is a jealous God.” We are not to 
be conformed to any unscriptural 
principles or practices which we may 
find current in society ; and we are 
to use our utmost circumspection in 
avoiding them, “praying always 
thereunto and watching with all per- 
severance.” Our chief peril lies in 
our want of vigilance, in our not re- 
flecting on the dangers that threaten 
us, or not using the means given us 
of guarding against them. May the 
considerations presented to us in the 
text, by the blessing of God, stir us 
up to renewed caution, and may we 
henceforth proceed in our Christian 
course under the influence of those 
inspired exhortations, “ Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong.” 


a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A CHARGE is sometimes brouglit 
against religious persons, which, if 
it could be substantiated, would 
tend greatly to their disparagement. 
It is sometimes said by men of the 
world, when they are pressed by 
fair argument to embrace the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Gospel, to with- 
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draw themselves from the follies and 
vanities which surround them, and 
to act up to the promises and vows 
which they made in their baptism, 
“We do not see that the most pre- 
cise and scrupulous are always the 
most amiable and best tempered.” 
The conversation imperceptibly 
grows warm: living instances are 
adduced on both sides, and friends 
and relations in town and country 
made auxiliaries in the contest. The 
skirmish begins ; conduct is closely 
sifted, and the discussion perhaps 
concludes with some such observa- 
tion as the following: “Well! the 
persons you mention may be very 
good in public; but [I have seen 
them so hasty in their own families, 
that I cannot take them as patterns 
for imitation.” 

Now, as a general charge, I firm- 
ly believe that this allegation is, for 
the most part, false ;—but even an 
unfounded aspersion should make 
the Christian doubly wateliful—since 
more is expected from a tree planted 
on arith luxuriant soil, and care- 
fully trained, than from one upon 
which less cultivation has been be- 
stowed. 

There are graces and virtues, with 
their opposite vices and evil quali- 
ties, which meet the eye at every 
turn, and do good or harm on a 
public and widely extended scale. 
‘There are others of a more retired 
nature ; and it is upon these that the 
enemies of religion delight to dwell. 
The lover of scandal holds up to 
the world the failings of some well- 
known pious individual ; and blows 
a trumpet in the streets, that the 
sin of his neighbour may be known 
of men. Happy are they whose 
reputation falls not into such hands : 
in which it fares like a_ sufferer 
racked upon the wheel, or the vic- 
tim of the butcher-bird affixed to a 
thorn to be torn limb from limb. 
These public executioners of cha- 
racter might almost be subjected to 
the penalties which attach to the 
inflictors of wanton cruelty. Of the 
graces which appear chiefly in pri- 
vate life, 1 know not of any one 
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which afiects domestic happiness so 
closely as the tempers of the various 
members of a family. In this small 
circle, the tenderness and kindness, 
and willingness to oblige, of each 
individual, act as a fragrant balm 
of solace to all around. Qn the 
other hand, the petulant, the hasty, 
the irritable embiiter the lives of 
all who come within the range of 
their influence. Surely they will 
not say, “* We suffer our passions 
to reign ungovernably to try your 
patience and long-suffering.” — If 
they should, their victims might 
reply, “We would have our trials 
and our crosses apportioned by One 
who better knows our wants and 
our necessities. 

A family is a little kingdom—a 
little world. In it, there are those 
who rule, and those who are to sub- 
mit to authority. But, as the mild 
yet resolute conduct of a king will 
elways advance the prosperity of 
his subjects, so the sound judgment 
and impartial authority of a father 
will have great influence over his 
children. Good temper and affec- 
tionate regard are the bonds of un- 
ion. When the manners of such a 
family are described by those who 
do not Jove order and good govern- 
ment, we must allow for strong co- 
louring and exaggeration. But still 
the interior of the building should 
bear inspection. Such was the honse- 
Lold of Mr. Stanley, in Corlebs. 
There may be occasionally a glow 
of somewhat too ardent feeling, or a 
momentary chilling of tenderness ; 
yet, after all, the thermometer stands 
pretty generally at temperate, and 
the summer heat is soon regulated 
by genial showers. 

The world forins its estimate of 
religious persons, as indeed it has 
a just right to do, by their fruits ; but 
it is apt to be censorious and hyper- 
critical in its censures when it does 
not love the subject of its inquiry. 
The world will * love its own,” and 
it is the natural effect of party 


spirit to bear tenderly upon one of 


own fraternity when he falls 
under its stroke; and to put a new 


its 
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lash to the scourge, when persons 
not so nearly allied are the subjects 
of the infliction. But, if the temper 

of any one who professes to be “ not 
of the world” brings disgrace upon 
his high calling, how great is the 
mischief, how fatal are the conse- 
quences! In this point of view it 
is painful to observe what trifles, 
what mere shades of opinion, will 
sometimes produce an undue warmth 
of expression from the lips of per- 
sons who ought to prove themselves 
better taught. How much more 
admirable that genuine religious de- 
portment which silently and gently 
suffers many a winged shaft, shot 
from a bow at a venture, to pass by 
unheeded and disregarded! The 
arrow grazes the mark; will it be 
sent back again? No! ‘the Chris- 
tian temper gains the victory 3 first 
over self, and then over the adversary. 

But what shall we say, in a 
Christian point of view, to the tem- 
per of the bitter controversialist ? 
He indeed shoots with poisoned 
arrows. What shall we say to the 
man who, because his fellow-man 
does not precisely accord with him 
in sentiment upon some doubtful 
point, in the very act of dipping his 
pen loses his temper; and sends 
forth a volley of canister and grape, 
of quartos or octavos, to over- 
whelm the enemy? And_ usually 
the controversialist takes the very 
way to confirm his opponent in his 
preconceived opinions. He spoils 
the temper of his weapons by the 
heat of his furnace. Above all, he 
forgets that he is a professed disciple 
of the Prince of Peace; of that 
blessed Saviour, who, when he was 
asked to command fire to come 
down from heaven to consume the 
Samaritans who would not receive 
him, said, “ Ye know not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of: for the Son 
of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.” 

Every careful observer of man- 
kind, who, in a good sense, knows 
the world, and has watched the 
habits of society, is well convinced 
that a temper easily provoked, does 
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the greatest possible injury to the 
Christian cause. “ We will not re- 
ceive your doctrines,” says an oppo- 
nent, * if you do not prove that your 
principles control your conduct.” 
Discordant notes never vibrate so 
paintully on the ear as when pro- 
ceeding from an instrument profes- 
sedly attuned to heavenly melodies. 
Kind words, flowing from benign 
and holy tempers, will convince the 
most obstinate gainsayer, that the 
Christian is walking in the footsteps 
of his blessed Master. 

The Apostle St. Paul evidently 
knew the provocations to which the 
early Christians would be exposed, 
when he said to the Ephesians, 
** Be ye angry, and sin not. Let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath : 
neither give place to the devil.” 
By nature the several Apostles and 
Evangelists of our Lord were very 
differently constituted in the tempe- 
rament of their minds; but their 
patient continuance in well-duing 
proved that the courageous and the 
timid may alike be servants of God. 
Indeed, the whole Christian building 
would not perhaps be so “ fitly 
framed together,” if there were not 
this variety in its Component parts. 
The difference between the Chris- 
tian and the man of the world 
this: the Christian wishes to see 
every faculty and power sanctified, 
and devoted to the service of God. 
Whatever may be his besetting sin, 
he prays that it may be restrained. 
“Tf his hand offends him, he would 
cut it off. If his eye, he would 
pluck it out.” If his temper be re- 
bellious, and his will perverse, he 
would seek for peculiar grace to re- 
strain, and correct them. The man 


of the world lives by the maxims of 
the society in which he is placed. 
He calls things by false names. He 
puts darkness for light, and light for 
darkness ; bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter. And he must be taught 
by a Divine agency before he can see 
things as they really are in the sight 
of God. 

I would urge upon every Chris- 
tian an impartial examination of his 
own heart, in reference to his habi- 
tual temper. Let him in every 
capacity, either of parent, husband, 
child, master, servant, or friend, 
ascertain whether, by an evil temper, 
he is giving just occasion to the 
world to doubt the sincerity or the 

value of his religious prince iples. lt 
he needs any present inducements to 
the good regulation of his temper, I 
would mention from long experience 
the three following :-—Ist. His own 


comfort, tranquillity, and peace of 


mind. 2dly. ‘The satisfaction with 
which he will be met in the best 
private society, as a lover of peace. 
3dly. The good he may do, i 

every public capacity, by arguing 
with mildness upon the most im- 
portant subjects, His opinion will 
be asked, and his judgment valued, 
because from experience his friends 
will know that he can hold the 
scales with an even and impartial 
hand. Andon many nice and de 
licate occasions when a rough de- 
meanour would counteract every ef- 
fort to do good, his name will stand 
with the names of those of whom 
it was said by the lips of unerring 
Wisdom, “ Bless@@' are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 


R. P. B. 
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Tue political opinions of Lord 
Byron are too notorious to require 
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much observation : every one knows 
that he was at all times the pro- 
fessed enemy of despotic govern- 
ments and slavish principles ; but 
in this, as in other parts of his cha- 
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racter, great inconsistency sometimes 
prevailed. His admiration, or rather 
his idolatry, of commanding intellect 
seems to have blinded hinr in some 
degree to the unmitigated despotism 
of Bonaparte, whe, though be might 
occasionally favour liberal princi- 
ples, was ready, like all conquerors 
that ever were or will be, to sacrifice 
the rights and independence of na- 
tions to his inordinate ambition. 
The critical opinions of an emi- 
nent poet can never be uninterest- 
ing ; and a few ot these opinions, 
though a very few, have been noticed 
by Capt. Medwin. He was hardly, 
I think, so warm en admirer of 
Shakespear as the majority of his 
countrymen. He praises the French 
and Italian dramatists at the ex- 
pense of the bard of Avon, of whose 
want of taste and decorum he vehe- 
mently complains. 1 have no de- 
sire to cover Shakespear’s gross 
moral offences ; and with regard 
to want of decency, in the proper 
sense of that expression, no excuse 
can be admitted either for him or tor 
any other poet. So far, however, as 
mere taste is concerned, he ought in 
common fairness to be judged by 
the character of the age in which 
he lived, and which in this country 
was the infancy of polite literature. 
He should not, in this respect, be 
weighed in the same balance with 
Racine or Moliere, who wrote at 
a later period, and in a country 
which had made earlier advances 
towards elegance and refinement. 
But is it not an indelible stain upon 
the literary cha ,:cter of Lord By- 
ron, that, in unseemly description 
—the most pernicious form of in- 
decency—and sometimes even in 
grossness and disgusting details, he 
has outstripped in the nineteenth, 
the old bard of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries >—Lord By- 
ron, like every judge of poetry, knew 
how to appreciate the pre-eminence 
of Milton; but he seems to have 
thought that he is shamefully neg- 
lected by the present generation of 
readers. ‘“* Who now,” said he, 
“reads Milton r” This, however, is 
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an exaggerated censure of the age. 
In spite of our poetical novelties, 
which like the new charities, rise 
"up in such abundance that we are 
apt sometimes to overlook the old, 
Milton cai never cease to be exten- 
sively read and admired. There is 
reason to believe that in France, and 
other continental nations, his fame 
is op the increase, in proportion to 
the growing acquaintance of foreign- 
ers with the [-nglish language, and 
their power of enjoying his beauties 
in the original. Many too, who dip 
into him at first as a sort of duty, 
doubtless find his writings really de- 
lightful when they have once sur- 
mounted the Latin peculiarities and 
sometimes obscure transpositions of 
his verse. It will not soon be for- 
gotten that the present lord chancel- 
lor, after having during one of his 
summer recesses, read the Paradise 
Lost, not of course for the first time, 
and partly in order to form a proper 
judgment of Lord Byron’s “ Cain,” 
intimated in open court the exquisite 
pleasure he had derived from the 
perusal. 

Pope was a favourite poct with 
Lord Byron. He seems to have 
entertained an opinion concerning 
him, in which I believe many good 
judges will coincide, that, as he was 
too much idolized during his life, 
he has been too much depreciated 
since his death, and _ particularly 
since the rise of the Scotts, the 
Southeys, and the Wordsworths oi 
the present day. Amongst Lord 
Byron’s compositions, his satirical 
poem is the only one which at all 
reminds us of the school and man- 
ner of Pope. By this work he has 
proved that he was gifted with a 
versatility of talent, of which, from 
the too uniform matter and manner 
of his other poetry, we might hardly 
have conceived him capable.—The 
noble bard observed of Dr. John- 
son, that “he looked upon him as 
the profoundest of critics.” This 
will appear an important admission 
on the part of Lord Byron, when 
it is considered how extremely dif- 
ferent were the cast of mind, the 
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opinions, the principles, the tastes, 
and the characters of these two 
writers. The criticism of Johnson, 
though sometimes too careless, 
sometimes too meagre, and sume- 
times too severe, is indeed, upon 
the whole, what he has cailed Bat- 
ler’s wits— weighty bullion.” The 
more closely and impartially it is 
examined, the more will it compel 
our acguiescence, and call forth our 
admiration. If we except the cri- 
tiques on Gray, and perhaps on 
Collins and on — there are, I 
think, hardly any in which he will 
not be found eased in the 
right, and in which his sentence will 
not be confirmed by the verdict of 
impartial posterity. 

One instance of Lord Byron’s 
careless inconsistency in his opinions 
has been given in the different judg- 
ments which he passed, at different 
times, on the poetry of his friend 
Shelley. Another passage of Ins 
couversations will serve to exem- 
plify his oceasional negligence of 
remark. “ What poets,’ he once 
observed, “had we in ninety-five? 
Haley had got a monopoly, such as 
it was.” Did he then torget Cow- 
per? or had Cowper not established 
his reputation, as a poet, before the 
year ninety-five? It must be ad- 
mitted indeed, that at first he was 
not read, relished, and admired as 
he was afterwards. The public 
were not altogether prepared for 
his novelty and peculiarity both of 
matter and manner. His too is one 
of the very few reputations which 
rise higher with the lapse of years. 
3ut_ surely all judges of vigour, 
originality, care, and nature in 
poetry, must have ranked Cowper 
far above Haley, before the year 
ninety-five. The latter was himself 
at that time fully sensible that he 
was in the descending, and his amia- 
ble and powerful brother-poet in the 
ascending, scale. 

It is far from my design to enter 
upon an examination of Lord By- 
ron’s several compositions. I am 
not ashamed to say, indeed 1 am 
very thankful, that there are some 


of them with which Tam not suffi- 
ciently acquainted for the purpose, 
even were my critical abilities equal 
to the task. But a few additional 
remarks on the turn of his genius 
and the tendency of his poetry 
will not be out of place here, though 
perhaps this is a subject upon which 
it will be difficult to say any thing 
that may vot have been already bet- 
ter said elsewhere, 

Lord Byron certainly exhibits 
Some Of the features of a command- 
me yenius, one for great and 
lasting celebrity The sublime and 

the ges tic Were equally within his 
reach, and in each department he 
aims at producing nothing short of 
the most powerful impressions. In 
the sublime, however, it was not 
so much the vast, the lofty, the ma- 


jestic, and the magnificent that he 


afiected, as the terrific, the mysteri- 
ous, and the horrible: nor does he 
shetw himself capable of combining 
the grand and the dreadful, with the 
skill which Milton has displayed 
the first two books of the Paradise 
Lost. In regard to the pathetic, 
also, he delights and excels not so 
much in what has a tendency to ex- 
cite soft emotions, or kind commise- 
ration, as in images of heart-rending 
affliction, or mute and morbid des- 
pondency. ‘To this turn of genius 
his subjects ave well adapted. The 
me lancholy of a contemplative and 
sentimental profligate, who wanders 
io amuse a mind divided between 
remorse and scepticism,—the reck- 
less intrepidity of a corsair, who, 
destitute of moral principle, is fired 
with all the ardour of the passions, 
—the mysterious inmate of a lonely 
tower,—the sack, of strange and 
questionable appearance, in which 
Turkish jealousy consigns its vic- 
tim to the waves,—the adventures 
of a wretch bound to a wild horse, 
and left to his mercy, till both 
horse and rider are ready to expire 
with terror and exhaustation,—th: 
woes of shipwreck,—the fearful ex- 
pedients and resources of famine ,— 
the awful repose and chilling calm 
of death ;—such are the pictures 
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which the sorcery of his imagination 
calls up, and presents before the 
mind under every form and circum- 
stance of horror. He had much of 
that sort of power which appears in 
his favourite Dante ; but he was less 
qualified for displaying his ‘ Para- 
dise”’ than his * Hell,’ or his ** Pur- 
gatory.” Ifthe story of Count Ugo- 
lino had been reserved for him, he 
might perhaps have surpassed even 
Dante himself in the description. 
None of Lord Byron’s compesi- 
tions displ: iy the peculiar features of 
his genius in a stronger light, than 
the little poem of Mazeppa. The 
subject, novel, excentric, and horri- 
ble in itself, was precisely suited to 
his turn of mind, and is wrought up 
with the most forcible and tremend- 
ous efiect. That very carelessness 
and rapidity which occasionally strike 
us as a fault in his performances, are 
here in character and keeping with 
the principal, and almost the sole, 
figure of the piece. What, within the 
range of real and possible calamities, 
can be conceived more strange and 
terrific than the condition of a 
wretch, bound naked upon a wild 
horse, and struggling in vain to ex- 
tricate himself, “while the furious 
animal rushes with his helpless load 
through entangling thickets, and 
across deep and dangerous streams, 
over moor and rock, and fen, and 
every varicty of country, plunging 
continually under the mingled ope- 
ration of rage and terror, till he 
wears out himself and his rider to 
a state of utter exhaustion? The 
scene where a troop of wild horses 
rush out upon their fellow-brute, 
and, after gazing and wheeling about 
at his strange appearance, fly off 
with the rapidity of lightning, is in- 
imitably described, and is one of the 
finest conceptions that ever occurred 
to the imagination of a poet. In 
short, I look upon Mazeppa as a 
master-piece of Lord Byron’s genius. 
It appears as though it had been con- 
ceived and executed during some 
single uninterrupted heat of the ima- 


gination ; and the chief figure of the 
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piece may perhaps remind us a little 
of parts of his own career s—a mad 
and wretched whirl of dissipation, 
in which life was embittered, and in 
some degree worn out, before the 
usual limit allotted to human exist- 
ence, 

The “ Hebrew Melodies” are al- 
most the only instance in which 
Lord Byron has tuned his harp to 
the serious celebration of a Scrip- 
tural theme; for the drama of Cain 
seems to have been composed to 
bring the Old Testament into con- 
tempt and obloquy. But, in the 
imitation of passages from ‘this por- 
tion of the sacred volume, though 
he availed himself of some of the 
richest sources of poetical inspi- 
ration, he has not, as it appears 
to me, displayed his accustomed 
vigour. And, if his wonted powes 
forsakes him upon the threshold of 
the sanctuary, such a result is surely 
attributable to the defects, not of 
the subject, but of the w riter. The 
poet, who would do justice (so far 
as any imitation can do justice) to 
the poetry of Scripture, must first 
cordially embrace its principles, and 
practically imbibe its spirit. Evena 
very inconsistent believer, if a poet, 
may have occasional, though tran- 
sient, movements of asort of religious 
fe eling that will animate and elevate 
his muse ; but a determined sceptic 
or infidel must always find himseli 
out of his element, in endeavouring 
to transfuse into his lines, the pure, 
heartfelt, and sublime devotion that 
distinguishes the poctry of the 
sacred oracles. The short pieces 
of the “ Hebrew Melodies” seem to 
have been the hasty effusions of a 
vacant hour; and,,though necessa- 
rily containing much that is beauti- 
ful, they sadly disappoint the reader 
upon the whole. His favourite mea- 
sure also is too light and airy for 
the subject; and this fault is parti- 
cularly observable in his imitation of 
the 137th Psalm. That sacred ode, 
even if we look at it merely as a 
human composition, will be found to 
rival the most exquisite productions 
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of the lyric muse of Greece and 
Rome. Its grand characteristic is 
an inimitable union of the tenderest 


pathos with the noblest spirit of 


patriotism ; yet by Lord Byron it is 
rendered in a jigging measure, 
which rather reminds us of the song 
and the dance, than of that scene of 
exile where the captives sat down 


and wept, at the remembrance of 


their lost and beloved Zion. 

Lord Byron often spoils the effect 
of his pictures by a perverse mix- 
ture of the horrible and the ludic- 
rous ; by attempts to relieve and di- 


versify his scenes with flashes of 


merriment which can only disgust 
every reader of taste, feeling, and 
delicacy ; and as it were damming 
up, or diverting, the proper channel 
and stream of thought by a vile col- 
lection of mud and rubbish. ‘This 
is something like throwing up squibs 
and sky-rockets, amidst the roaring 
of a tempest, or the eruption of a 
volcano. It might have been sup- 
posed that one. who was so good a 
judge of human nature as Lord By- 
ron has proved himself on many 
occasions to have been, would have 
carefully avoided this absurd and 
disgusting expedition to gain atten- 
tion. It reminds one of some old 
paintings of the last day—a subject 
to which neither painting nor per- 
haps poetry can do the smallest jus- 
tice—where, amidst much fine draw- 
ing, grouping, and colouring, a cor- 
ner of the piece presents us with 
some ludicrous image of a pitchfork 
or a wheel-barrow, utterly at vari- 
ance with the general effect intended 
to be produced. The only instance, 
I think, in which Milton has offend- 
ed in this way, is by the punning 
of the fallen angels, in his sixth 
book ; a blemish for which he has 
been often condemned. Shakespear’s 
mixture of tragic aad comic scenes 
in the same drama cannot be excus- 
ed,and only admits of palliation 
from the very imperfect taste of the 
period at which he wrote. But even 
Shakespear has not often united 
grave and ludicrous images in the 
same scene. 
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If we look at the best parts ot 
Lord Byron’s poetry, we must admit 
his literary merit to be of the very 
highest order: if we look at the 
worst, we shall be obliged to confess 
that hardly any true poet ever de- 
scended lower. Lam not now speak- 
ing of his moral delinquencies, as an 
author. If he have some beauties 
which call up to our remembrance 
the sublimities of Dante and Milton, 
and the passions and characters ot 
Shakespear he has many lines where 
he sinks into prosaic tameness, and 
the most careless and unmelodious 
versification, and several in which 
he has degraded himself to the dog- 
gerel, without aspiring to the wit, 
of Hudibras. He was assuredly an 
ardent lover and admirer of the 
erand and beautiful scenes of crea- 
tion ; and he has sometimes caught 
and collected the most expressive 
features of nature, at a glance, and 
copied them with a union of vigour 
and precision which communicates 
the most picturesque effect his 
descriptions. But, at the same time, 
he is frequently not a little harsh 
and obscure, partly from careless- 
ness, partly from too much conden- 
sation of his thoughts, and partly 
also from an eccentricity of genius, 
or an ambition of novelty, J] can- 
not decide which, that makes him 
“speak not like a man of this world.” 
He is too uniform in the plan, and 
perhaps in the execution, of his 
pieces. Ife seldom writes in any 
other form than that of a descrip- 
tive and sentimental tale; and his 
tales all come from the same quar- 
ter, and exhibit, for the most part, 
similar manners and characters. It 
is not true that his several heroes 
are nothing more than fresh exhi- 
bitions of the * Childe Harold.” un- 
der different aspects and circum- 
stances ; but he has not sufficiently 


attended to variety, while gloom, 
melancholy, scepticism, pride, dis- 
content, and contempt of human 


nature, are in all his writings pro- 
minently conspicuous. I may just 
observe, that Capt. Medwin seems 
under a mistake in telling us that 
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his composition was accomp:nied. 
with very few alterations aid cor- 
rections. Mr Dallas, who had good 
means of information, gives a dif- 
ferent account. But his lordship’s 
poetry would have been much im- 
proved, even in a literary aspect, 
by more erasures and corrections ; 
and, while he disliked and almost 
despised what has been called “ the 
Mosaic work” of Gray, he erred 
himself in the opposite extreme of 
carelessness. 

But his literary faults, whatever 
they are, might easily be forgiven 
for the sake of his mi any beauties. 
It is his delinquency in a moral and 
religious sense which forms * the 
head end front of his offending ;” 
which has made much of what he 
has written pernicious, and which 
ought to brand some of his Jater 
performances with a stamp of last- 
ing infamy. His scepticism and im- 
piety have been already noticed : 
his licence of remark and impropri- 
eties of description constitute another 
charge against him, of the most se- 
rious nature. In truth, the sins of 
indecency and profaneness are not 
seldom found associated in the same 
writer. It is grievous to reflect, that 
the poet who, in one of his first per- 
formances, had blamed a_ brother 
poet, though far too tenderly, for his 
polluting strains, should afterwards 

ursue the same course, and lend 
himself to the same species of cor- 
ruption. Upon this subject, how- 
ever, I shall not detain your readers 
long: this is a vice which has been 
exposed and reproved with such just 
severity, in one of the most powerful 
passages of the “ Rambler,” that, in- 
stead of any remarks of my own I 
shall here take the liberty of ex- 
tracting it. 

* The wickedness of a loose or 
profane author,” says Dr. Johnson, 
‘is more atrocious than that of the 
ciddy libertine ; not only because it 


extends its effects wider, as the pes- 
tilence that taints the vir is more 
destructive than poison infused ina 
draught, but because it is committed 
By the in- 


with cool deliberation. 
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stantaneous violence of desire a good 
man may sometimes be surprised 
before reflection can come to his 
rescue: but for the frigid villainy of 
studious lewdness, for the calm ma- 


lignity of laboured impiety what 
apology can be invented? What 


punishment can be adequate to the 
crime of him who retires to solitudes 
for the refinement of debauchery ; 
who tortures his fancy, and ransacks 
his memory only that he may leave 
the world less virtuous than he found 
it? that he may intercept the hopes 
of the rising generation, and spread 
snares for the soul with dexterity ? 
What was his motive, or what his 


excuse, is below the dignity of rea- 


son to examine. If, having extin- 
guished in himself the distinction ot 
right and wrong, he was insensible 
of the mischief which he promoted, 
he deserved to be hunted down by 
the general compact of mankind, as 
no longer partaking of the social 
nature : if, influenced by the corrup- 
tion of patrons or readers, he sacri- 
ficed his own convictions to vanity 
or interest, he was to be abhorred 
with more acrimony than he that 
murders for pay, since he commit- 
ted greater crimes without greate 
temptations.” 

It may be observed, upon a gen- 
eral review of Lord Byron’s poetry. 
that its moral aspect and tendencics 
have spoiled, to every reader of pro- 
per feelings, those attractions which 
the superiority of his genius has 
created, No poet ever knew better 
how to display the grand and _pic- 
turesque of nature in a_ striking 
light ; but the chilling gloom of his 
half-sneering, half-desponding scep- 
ticism, descends at intervals upon 
the prospect, and, like clouds and 
rain sweeping over some rich valley 
after the brightness of sunshine, 
buries all its beauties in mist and 
mournfulness. What are the glo- 
ries of creation to one who beholds 
them without any reference to a 
wise, merciful, and “faithful Crea- 
tor ;” who looks around upon this 
scene of wonder and magnificence, 
without ever having his thoughts 
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lifted up in adoration of the great 
Being 

‘Who fills, who bounds, 

equals all ?”’ 

who is warmed into no devout gra- 
titude for the bounties of nature, 
and derives no comfort from reflec- 
tions on the government of Provi- 
dence ; who, in short, gazing at the 
natural world with the Bible for its 
interpreter, knows not what to 
make of it, and sees in it nothing 
but a chaos of doubt, difficulty, and 
inconsistency ? Such a_ spectator 
may indeed, from the mere work- 
ings of taste and imagination, glean 
a certain portion of enjoyment, in 
ranging over this field; but how 
poor is his relish compare -d with that 
of another man who, gifted with the 
like perceptions, can look upon the 
scenes around him in the confidence 
of holy faith and love, and can 
whisper to himself, in a spirit of ad- 
miring and adoring piety— My 
Father made them all!” Such was 


connects, and 


Cowper in his happiest moments ; 
and such might Lord Byron have 
been, but for the corrupting and 


baneful influence of his scepticism 
and irreligion. 
ideas, produced in the readev’s mind 
by this unseensly mixture of the gra- 
ces of poetry and the gloom of infi- 
delity, throws a deadening shade 
over his pictures, and takes some- 
thing from our yee of his finest 
passages. 

A few words must be added re- 
specting his powers of conversation, 
so far as they can be collected from 
Captain Medwin’s account. 
course, the full effect of this rare 
and influential talent depends so 
much on the tones, the looks, the 
manner, and the gesture of the 
speaker, that no discourses, set 
down from memory, can ever do 
justice to the living original. Still 
much effect may be produced, as 
we see from Boswell’s picture of 
Johnson, and as appears, though in 
an inferior degree, from this portrait 
of Lord Byron. These colloquial 
memorials must be substantially cor- 
rect. The relater could not have 
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produced them, though we should 
suppose him more addicted to such 
a species of forgery than we have 
any right toimagine. The character 
and manner of the poet appear 
throughout ; his boldness of intel- 
lect, his licence and carelessness ot 
remark, his contempt for human na- 
ture, his indifference about religion, 
his mixture of force, point, and levi- 
ty. We observe in these conversa- 
tions, a natural flow, ease, and rea- 
diness, marking a powerful mind in 
full play, and capable of producing 
something striking or powertul, up- 
on any subject that might be started 
in discourse. I should call this a 
most enviable talent, if it were not 
so frequently abused 3 if it did not, 
perhaps, lay a man more open to 
the snares of flattery than any other 
talent which he can possess ; and if 
it did not too often also operate un- 
favourably for that love of truth and 
that accuracy of examination which 
seldom thrive without the retirement 
of the study, and the cautious em- 
ployment of the pen. The aphorism 
of Lord Bacon is well known, that 
“reading makes a full man 3 writing 
a correct man; and conversation a 
ready man.” 

Lord Byron’s reading had been 
considerable in certain departmeuts 
of literature. He tells Mr. Dallas, in 
a letter written I think from college, 
that he had looked through history 
from Herodotus to Gibbon. He pro- 
bably collected his knowledye very 
rapidly, and preserved it by a reten- 
tive memory. But all was poisoned 
by his early and most unhappy pre- 
judices on the subject of religion. 


To adopt a scriptural image, the 


wholesome meat was turned, and 
was the gall of asps within him. 
When we consider the mischiet 
which has accrued, and which is like- 
ly to accrue, from a large portion of 
Lord Byron’s writings, we may well 
be justified in wishing, both for his 
cwn sake, and for the sake of his 
readers, that he had not been born 
a poet. The loss of a poet, is tri- 
fling indeed, compared with the loss 
or decay of Christian faith and virtue 
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in the mind of a single individual. 
I will not undertake to say which of 
Lord Byron’s poems may or may 
not be read without danger; but 
of all works palpably evil or even 
doubtful, the duty of the Christian 
is clear, to abstain from familiarity 
with them. Let then every one, 
who professes the smallest regard 
for morals and religion, abstain from 
the gross inconsistency of encour- 
aging publications which have a 
manifest tendency to overturn them. 
Want of serious consideration as to 
this particular, sometimes produces 
the worst effects that could ensue 
from total want of principle. Were 
all decorous and respectable persons 
—to say nothing of sincere Chris- 
tians—to concur in a determination 
of this nature, the result would be 
most salutary. ‘Their conduct would 
operate as a strong expression of 
public opinion, and as a happy re- 
straint upon the polite literature of 
the present, and perhaps of future 
ages. It would be the means of 
gradually consigning to oblivion 
what ought never to have seen the 
light. It would shew, that, with a 
British public, no superiority of rank 
or intellect can screen an impious 
and licentious author from the just 
punishment of being reprobated and 
consigned to oblivion. And, let 
me add, that the warmest friends 
and admirers of the deceased poet 
cannot by any other means so efilect- 
ually benefit his memory, as by sup- 
pressing those at least of his works, 
or parts of them, which, whatever 
be his condition now, whether hap- 
py or miserable, he must wish that he 
had never penned. 
F. 
—_—s 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A work has recently appeared 
from the pen of “ an English Gen- 
tleman,” entitled “an Excursion 
through the United States and Can- 
ada, in the Year 1822—23,” which 
contains some incidental notices of 
Negro Slavery, fully confirmatory of 
those views of the subject which you 
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have uniformly promulgated. I en- 
close a few extracts from that work, 
which seem well calculated to in- 
crease the just detestation in which 
Negro Slavery begins to be held in 
this country. I leave it to you to 
insert them or not, as you think pro- 
per. S. 


“A Missouri planter, attended 
by two slaves, a maa and woman, 
was travelling to St. Louis, in a 
small wheeled carriage called a 
‘Dearborn,’ and had stopped at 
Vincennes to rest his horses. Now 
the day before I arrived, both his 
slaves had run away. ‘Trying to 
travel all night when nearly bare- 
footed, the man had both his feet 
so severely frost-bitten, that he 
could not proceed. Consequently 
he was overtaken by some people 
sent after him by his master, and 
was brought back to Vincennes the 
very evening after my arrival. When 
I got up early the next morning, I 
saw the poor old slave, who had 
passed the night in the kitchen, with 
a heavy chain padlocked round both 
his legs. A man from North Ca- 
rolina, who had ridden in company 
with me from White River, where 
he had been delayed, came into the 
room at the same time I did; and, 
although a slave-holder himself, was 
touched with compassion at seeing 
the miserable state of this old Negro. 
Having procured the key, he took 
off one of the padlocks, and desired 
the unhappy being to come towards 
the fire, in order to warm his frost- 
bitten legs and feet, which were 
much swollen, and were no doubt 
very painful. The poor slave was 
so lame he could hardly move, but 
managed to come and sit down by 
the hearth. The Carolinian then 
said to him, * You have comunitted 
a great crime, as you must be well 
aware: how came you to do it ’’ 
The Negro replied, ‘ Master, I am 
an old man, upwards of sixty years 
of age, and I have been all my life 
in bondage. Several White men told 
me, that as this was a free State, if 
I could run away I should be free ; 
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and you know, master, what a temp- 
tation that was. I thought if I 
could spend my few remaining days 
in freedom, I should die happy.’ 
But, replied the Carolinian, ‘ You 
were a fool to run away; you know 
you are much better off as a slave, 
than if you were free.’ * Ah! mas- 
ter,’ said the poor old Negro, ‘no 
one knows where the shoe pinches, 
but he who wears it.’ 

“Just at this time, in came the 
master of the slave, and, after swear- 
ing a terrible oath that he would 
punish him, desired him to go and 
get ready the carriage. The poor 
old man answered that he was in 
too great pain even to stand upright. 
Upon this the brute, saying ‘I will 
make you move, you olu rascal,’ 
sent out for a ‘cowhide.’ Now the 
sort of whip called by this name is 
the most formidable one I ever saw. 
It is made of twisted strips of dried 
cow’s skin ; and from its weight, its 
elasticity, and the spiral form in which 
the thongs are twisted, must, when 
applied to the bare back, inflict the 
most intolerable torture. 

“The wife of the tavern-keeper 
coming in, and hearing that the 
Negro was going to be flogged, 
merely said, ‘f would rather it had 
not been on the Sabbath.’ For my 
part, I thought it signified very little 
upon what day of the week such an 
atrocious act of wickedness was 
committed ; so, after trying ia vain 
to obtain a relaxation of the punish- 
ment, [ called for my horse, deter- 
mined not to hear the cries of the 
suffering old man. Yet even when 
I had ridden far from the town, my 
imagination still pictured to me the 
horrors that were then being per- 
formed; and I should have thought 
myself deficient in human kindness, 
if I had not cursed from the bottom 
of my heart every government that, 
by tolerating slavery, could sanction 
a scene like this.” 

“ The constitution of this Repub- 
lic wauld be, if it were not for Ne- 
gro slavery in the southern States, 
a spectacle for gods and men to 
rejoice at. It must however be con- 
Curist. Ossgrv. No. 281. 
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fessed, that slavery is a blot of such 
magnitude and enormity as greatly 
to diminish our admiration for the 
whole system.” 

“ The traveller, in crossing from 
Kentucky into Ohio, sees at once the 
marked diflerence between a slave 
and a free Mate ; for though Ohio is 
by much the younger State, be will 
there find a far greater degree of com- 
fort and cleanliness, in both the in- 
terior and the exterior of the houses 
and taverns. ‘This arises from the 
habits of iadustry necessary in anew 
State, where that moral pest Slavery 
is not tolerated.” 

America, this traveller tells us, 
furnishes a practical demonstration 
of the truth of a noble sentiment of 
Mr. Fox, “that what is morally 
wrong, cannot be politically right ;” 
and he thus illustrates it :— 

“Slavery is a complete check to 
the building of towns and villages, 
because it almost entirely prevents 
any demand for labour or merchan- 
dize. Say a man possesses forty 
slaves. All these unhappy beings 
are clothed and fed in the coarsest 
and cheapest manner, generally on 
a little salt-fish and Indian-corn. 
They live in huts on the estate of 
their master, and, having nothing to 
sell, can buy nothing. Each pro- 
prietor has his shoemaker, tailor, 
carpenter, &c. on his own estate— 
all slaves. These are either taught 
by other slaves, or are, when young, 
sent by their masters as apprentices 
to a White artisan at some large 
town. 

“If, therefore, a White settler 
should go to one of the slave States, 
what could he dor He could not, 
if an artisan, find any employment ; 
for there is no demand for it. If he 
should buy land, he could not 
cultivate it without becoming a 
slave-holder ; and this would require 
considerable capital. Hence in the 
slave States, the downs, as they are 
called, consist of little more than a 
tavern, a small store, and a_ black- 
smith’s shop. I speak, of course, of 
the towns in the interior, where 
there is no foreign commerce. The 

37 
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truth of this statement is fully 
proved by examing the census.” 

“The White population of the 
slave States increases a little in the 
sea-port towns, but scarcely at all 
in the interior. The mixed breed, 
however, is constantly becoming 
more numerous ; for the young men 
of a family are allowed to cohabit 
with the female domestic slaves, 
who from being Mulattoes, are in 
general preferred to the pure Ne- 
gresses.”’ 

“ All these spurious generations 
are slaves, liable to be sold, and 
often actually sold to Negro drivers, 
who again sell them to some one 
else, for mistresses. Indeed, in the 
southern States, the ladies would be 
Very angry, and turn away one out of 
society, who kept a White woman for 
his mistress ; but would not scruple 
even to marry him, if he had a Co- 
loured one, and a whole family of 
children by her. But what should 
we say in Europe if a man sold his 
own natural son, brother, or sister ? 
This however takes place quite com- 
monly, and as a matter of course. 
I could mention the name of a lady, 
not a hundred miles from Washing- 
ton, who lets out as a servant her 
own natural brother, a good-looking 
Mulatto.” 

‘The further to the south, the 
worse the slaves are off. This is 
particularly the case in those States 
that do not produce food for them. 
In the more northern slave-holding 
States, as Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and towards the west, in 
Kentucky, where Indian corn, and 
other sorts of grain abound, the 
slaves are somewhat better provided 
for. But in the more southern, 
where little else is raised but cotton, 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco, the food 
of the slave (which must be bought) 
is an object of greater consequence 
to the master, and consists of little 
but Indian corn and salt fish. More- 
over, in these States, the slaves are 
kept together in much larger gangs, 
and with a much smaller admixture 
of Whites ; consequently, there are 
fewer of the domestic slaves, who, 
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under a humane and kind master, 
are not much worse off than the 
lowest order of domestic servants in 
-urope, always however excepting 
their liability to be beaten or sold.” 

“The following paragraph, copi- 
ed froma Charleston paper of 1523, 
will give some idea of the enlighten- 
ed spirit existing among the slave- 
holders.— 

“¢ The Grand Jury of Charleston 
present as a nuisance the numbers of 
schools which are kept within the 
city by Persons of Colour ; and be- 
lieve that a city ordinance, prohi- 
biting under severe penalties such 
persons from being public instruc- 
tors, would meet with general appro- 
bation.’ 

* As the Blacks are most carefully 
excluded from all schools kept by 
White persons, where their presence 
would be considered as a sort of 
contamination both by the master 
and scholars, this bill of the Grand 
Jury will deprive them at once ot 
all instruction. This indeed, al- 
though they do not avow it, (for even 
the most hardened are sometimes 
sensible to public shame,) is their 
real object and intention. 

“ It is curious to see how fearful 
all despots are, that mankind, and 
particularly those under their own 
immediate rule, will ultimately be- 
come enlightened. 

“ That great man, the Emperor of 
Austria, when inspecting a certain 
University, is reported to have said, 
‘I do not want learned, but loyal 
subjects !? which, being  interpre- 
ted, means—l do not want mer 
of enlightened understandings, but 
slaves.—He, in common with the 
aforesaid Grand Jury of self-styled 
Liberals, is aware that despotism 
can only be maintained by keeping 
the mass of the people in ignorance. 
Let any one contrast the anxiety of 
the State of Connecticut for the 
extension of knowledge, in their 
admirable system of obliging, under 
penalties, every child in the State 
to be taught to read and write, with 
the Austrian-like conduct of the 
Grand Jury of Charleston. 


He wil! 
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then be convinced, if indeed he ever 
doubted it, of the vast moral su- 
periority of the Northern over the 
Southern Siates. 

“The moment any one hints at 
emancipation, all the slave-holders 
ery out about ‘their rights, and 
property.” It has been weil ob- 
served in our House of Commons: 
‘ The horrible injustice and mon- 
strous crime of kidnapping the father 
and mother, has given you no right 
to enslave the child.? If it do, why 
may not aman say, ‘I have mur- 
dered this child’s father and mother, 
and therefore I have a right to mur- 
der him also °°’ 

“7, in common with every Eng- 
lishman, rejoice that my country, 
which was the first to abolish the 
Slave Trade, is now also leading the 
way in the abolition of Slavery.— 
Notwithstanding however it has been 
declared in Parliament, that meas- 
ures are contemplated for gradual 
emancipation in our West-India 


islands, yet the planters still display 
a violent and determined spirit of 
opposition.” 


‘Whoever considers how un- 
eraciously they have received Lord 
Bathurst’s circular, in which he hu- 
manely orders them to abstain from 
‘flogging women,’ must be con- 
vinced, that, if those humane and 
good men who advocate emancipa- 
tion, deserve the name of ¢ saints,’ 
the planters deserve that of ¢ devils.’ 
Instead of sending out Missionaries 
to instruct the poor Slaves, I would 
advise subscriptions for sending out 
Teachers, who might convert the 
‘ devils’ to Christianity ; for cer- 
tainly those who speak and act like 
the planters, cannot be said to be- 
lieve in that religion, the leading 
tenet of which is * Do unto others, 
as you would they should do unto 
you.’ ” 

“ Tn despotic governments which 
maintain ‘ the right divine to govern 
wrong,’ one would not be astonish- 
ed to hear Slavery advocated. The 
United States, however, have denied 
this right, and maintain that “ re- 
bellion to tyrants is obedience to 
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God;’ a somewhat different doc- 
trine. They have, it is true, abol- 
ished the slave trade; but they 
have a little Africa within them- 
selves. It is computed that every 
year from 10 to 15,000 slaves are 
sold from the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, and sent 
to the south. Ihave seen a gang of 
these poor people chained to one 
another, walking on foot, while 
their White drivers rode by their 
side armed with whips and pistols. 
When they arrive at the town at 
which they intend to stop, the slaves 
are confined in the jail, while their 
drivers go the tavern. 

* A slave auction is also a common 
thing, of every-day occurrence. 1 
will not attempt to describe the 
scenes that take place at them, or 
the cries and shrieks of fathers, 
mothers, and children, sold to differ- 
ent and distant States. The Blacks 
are in general very quiet people, 
and are uncommenly fond of their 
children. Let any one imagine how 
a father must feel at these auctions 
of human flesh! That they do feel 
may be proved by the following ex- 
tract from a Maryland paper :— 

“ ¢ Cumberland, Oct. 27, 1822. 

‘“ Mr. W. Polling of this county 
was shot on Sunday night last, 
about seven or eight miles from this 
place, by a Negro man belonging to 
Mr. Stewart of Virginia. The wife 
and children of the Negro had been 
sold by their master ; and Mr. Mil- 
bourne of this place, accompanied 
by Mr. Polling, were going to the 
house for the purpose of bringing 
them away. The Negro fellow 
awaited their approach, and immedi- 
ately lodged the contents of a mus- 
ket in the side of the unfortunate 
Mr. Polling, who survived but a few 
hours. ‘The murderer has been com- 
mitted to the jail at Romney to 
await his trial.’ ” 

“In 1790 the whole number of 
slaves in the United States was only 
694,480. {In 1820 they amounted 
to 1,531,436. In addition to these 
there were 233,398 free Coloured. 
Now can it for a moment be suppo- 
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sed, that this enormous and rapidly 
increasing mass of population will 
long remain in bondage,—when they 
hear their masters talking of nothing 
but liberty, the rights of man, &c. ; 
—when they see processions and re- 
vicings every year on the anniversa- 
of national independence ;— 
ven they hear that Bolivar, as well 
. the Mexican government, has en- 
urely abolished Slavery ;—-when 
they see how the Blacks of St. Do- 
mingo opposed 25,000 veteran 
French troops ¢ When all these 
examples are held up to their eyes, 
will they, cana they remain slaves ? 
Tmpossibie. 

“ ‘The desire of freedom is already 
beginning to manifest itself in those 
parts where the slaves are most nu- 
merous. In 1520 there was a con- 
spiracy at Charleston in South Ca- 
rolina, which was only discovered a 
few days before it was to have been 
carried into execution, and which 


ought to have opened the eyes of 


every slave-holder who was not wil- 
fully blind. 

‘The conspirators were headed 
by a free Black named Denmark 
Vesey, who was a working carpen- 
ter in the city, and was distinguished 
for his activity and strength. His 
being a free Black demonstrates, 
what indeed I believe has never 
been doubted, that, 
an insurrection, the slaves would be 
joined by their free Coloured breth- 
ren, who, finding themselves despi- 
sed by the Whites, and treated as a 
degraded caste, would gladly take 
part in any scheme tending to ame- 
liorate their condition. 

“ It was perhaps alone in Den- 
mark Vesey’s power, to have given 
us the true character, extent, and 
importance of the correspondence 
which it was afterwards proved was 
carried on with certain persons in 
St. Domingo. But these men mu- 
tually supported each other, and 
died obedient to the stern and em- 
phatic injunction of their comrade 
Peter Poyas: ‘ Do not open your 
hips! Die silent, as you shall see 
me dre” 
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“They in fact died like heroes; 
and in a better cause they could not 
have yielded up their breath They 
were executed for wishing to eman- 
cipate a million of their brothers 
from merciless bondage. Yet how 
much better to dic, even thus, than 
live a lite of slavery ! 

* Who, though they know the riven chain 

Snaps but to enter in the heart 

Ot him who rends its links apart, 

Yet dare the issue—blest to be, 

Ev'n for one bleeding moment free, 

Aud die in pangs of liberty 1” 

“ The Southerners turn a deaf 
ear to every thing that reminds them 
of their danger, saying, that the 
Whites are so much more numerous 
in the United States than the Blacks, 
that an insurrection could not be 
attended with any very fatal con- 
sequences. But surely the people 
of the Northern and New-England 
States would be very slow in assist- 
ing the slave-holders 3 for so much 
do they abhor slavery, that I am 
myself convinced they would take 
no part whatsoever in the contest. 
The Blacks would say to them, 
‘ This is the cause of Washington ! 
will you hinder us from becoming 
free, you who made such efforts in 
that cause, you who threw off your 
allegiance to England because she 
wished to make you consent to 
some trifling taxes on tea and 
stamps’? Only look at the begin- 
ning of your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence! “ We hold these truths 
to be self-evident—That all men are 
created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Will you then, because 
we differ from you in colour, aid 
our tyrants in reducing us again to 
slavery ? Or do you say, that “all 
men” means only those whose skin 
is white? If s6, why not enslave 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
whose skin is darker than your own ?? 
The army of the United States, in 
all 6,000 men, scattered over their 
immense frontier from Maine to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and in posts on 
the St. Lawrence, the great lakes, 











the Missouri and Mississippi, would 
be quite unable to take any efficient 
part in the contest, which therefore 
would only exist between the slaves 
and their masters. ‘The Blacks 
would have every thing for them 
that can animate men to great 
deeds.” 


ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
A CORRESPONDENT, in your Number 
for March (p. 158,) having raised 
the ghost of Boswell, to listen to 
the inglorious tale of the biographer’s 
defence of Slavery, it may not be 
useless to remind the reader of the 
circumstances whence Boswell’s re- 
bellion against his master’s authority 
originated. The case was this :—In 
the year 1776 a Negro, named Jo- 
seph Knight, having been purchased 
in Jamaica, attended his owner to 
Scotland, where he was told that he 
was free. The question came be- 
fore the Court of Session, and the 
man formally obtained his liberty. 
The proceedings and the decision of 
the court on this occasion tempted 
Boswell to break Ais fetters also, and 
to disown the right of Dr. Johnson 
to hold him, on that point at least, 
any longer in bondage. But it is 
highly gratifying to observe the 
warm interest taken by Johnson 
in the issue of the pending inquiry. 
He writes (Dec. 21, 1776,)—* Is 
the question about the Negro deter- 
mined ? Has Sir Allan any reason- 
able hopes? What is become of 
poor Macquarry ? Let me know the 
event of all these litigations. I wish 
particularly well to the Negro and 
Sir Allan.”—Boswell answers (Feb. 
14, 1777,) “ The Negro cause is not 
yet decided.....Maclaurin is made 
happy by your approbation of his 
memorial for the Blacks.” In July, 
Johnson is again impatient :—* I 
long to know how the Negro’s cause 
will be decided. What is the opin- 
ion of Lord Auchinleck, or Lord 
Hailes, or Lord Monboddo ?”—Dr. 
Johnson formally dictated an argu- 
ment in favour of this slave. Por- 
tions of his paper are copied, as 
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follows :—* it is impossible not to 
conceive, that men in their original 
state were equal ; and very difficult 
to imagine how one would be sub- 
jected to another but by violent 
compulsion. An individual may 
indeed forfeit his liberty by a crime : 
but he cannot by that crime forteit 
the liberty of his children.”—* The 
sum of the argument is this: No 
man by nature is the property ot 


another: the defendant is therefore 
by nature free: the rights of nature 
must be some way forfeited —be- 


fore they can be justly taken away 


that the defendant has by any act 
forfeited the riguts of ne. we 
require to be proved ; and if no 
proof of such forfeiture can be 


given, we doubt not bat the justi © 
of the court will declare him free. 
It is impossible either to refute this 
reasoning or to confine the epirit of 
it to particular parallels of latitude 
or longitude. If it holds goot in 
Great Britain, why should it not 
hold equally good in the Carolinas 
or Jamaica?’ 

AN ABOLITIONIST. 


-— — Ge -- + 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue evils attending the non-resi- 
dence of the clergy have frequently 
engaged your attention since the com- 
mencement of your labours. There 
is, however, one point of view in 
which I am not aware that this sub- 
ject has been (at any considerable 
length) brought before your readers, 
and which I cannot but think deserv- 
ing of the most serious attention: I 
allude to the frequent changes ot 
ministers necessarily attendant on 
this pernicious system. 

I have been led to trouble you 
with this hint, from the recent pe- 
rusal of a remark in one of thie bio- 
graphical sketches contained in an 
early volume of your work. “ We 
are informed,” says the writer of the 
article to which I refer, speaking of 
the subject of it—the Rev. Josias 
Shute—* that he was often offered 
a better living, which he as often 
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refused ; being unwilling, as he said, 
when he bad brought the souls of 
his neighbeurs part of. the way to 
heaven, to leave them to a new con- 
voy.” “ This sentiment,” the biog- 
rapher adds, “seems not to have 
arisen from an overweening opinion 
of his own parts or piety ; but he 
knew his own motives, he was aware 
that there were many of his profes- 
sion ill qualified to be — spiritual 
guides, and as his income probably 
was sufficient (for he had no chil- 
dren) he would not quit the flock 
committed to his care, lest it should 
fall into unfaithful hands. We 
should not be prempt to censure 
those ministers whose lives are 
broken by frequent removals; as 
such changes may arise from ne- 
cessity, or a sense of duty, rather 
than from any censurable inclina- 
tion; bat, assuredly it must be al- 
lowed, that the advantages of long 
conténuance in the same post of ser- 
viec, exemplarily occupied, are very 
zreat : and it is devoutly to be wish- 
ed, that when once a minister is set- 
tled with a charge of sufficient ex- 
tent to employ his time and attention, 
he should be disposed to continue 
there for life; and never suffer his 
thoughts to waste themselves in the 
tdeal recommendations of another 
situation.” (Christian Observer, 
vol. for 1804, p. 5.) If this conclu- 
ding reflection be just, and as such I 
am certainly disposed to regard 

there can be no question as to the de- 
sirableness, in a spiritual point of 
view, of a minister’s being enabled 
to regard the flock among whom he 
labours as his own—and of his not 
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considering himself, as merely hired 
to discharge the duties of the sacred 
office, among a people who are the 
fluck of another. Viewing the sub- 
ject in this light, it matters little or 
nothing even though the whole in- 
come of the living should be given 
to the curate—the people are not his, 
and he is not their primarily appoint- 
ed guide—he is a substitute, and a 
substitute only; and if he should 
imagine that there is no difference as 
to the good which he may, (I speak, 
of course, instrumentally,) under 
these circumstances, effect, and that 
which he might accomplish were he 
actually in possesion of the real 
charge, he will scarcely fail of being 
in the end experimentally taught his 
mistake. But, on the other hand, if 
he regard the ’ charge of souls, free 
from the authority of a primarily 
appointed incumbent, as a situation 
offering greater opportunities to do 
good and to glorify God, even should 
pecuniary remuneration be dimin- 
ished, his thoughts will be too apt 
to waste themselves in the recom- 
mendations, and these not merely 
ideal but rea/, of another situation 
than that in which he is placed. Is 
it not also a grievous circumstance, 
both for the parish and the individu- 
al, that a curate, who for years has 
been discharging with exemplary 
diligence and success, his functions 
amongst an aflectionate people, 
should be liable to be immediate- 
ly dismissed in the event of any of 
those contingencies to which his 
precarious appointment is always ex- 


posed ' D. G. a woe 
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“ THE people of the United States,” 
says one of our own ardent country- 
men, “ find themselves in a condition 
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to devote their whole energies to the 
cultivation of their vast natural re- 
sources 3 undistracted by wars, un- 
burdened by oppressive taxes, un- 
fettered by old prejudices and cor- 
ruptions. Enjoying the united ad- 
vantages of an infant and a mature 
society, they are able to apply the 
highly refined science and art of 
Europe, to the improvement of the 
virgin soil and unoccupied natural 
riches of America. They start un- 
incumbered by a thousand evils, 
political and moral, which weigh 
down the energies of the old world. 
The volume of our history lies be- 
fore them: they may adopt our im- 
provements, avoid our errors, take 
warning from our sufferings; and, 
with the combined lights of our ex- 
perience and their own, build up a 
more perfect form of society. Even 
already they have given some mo- 
mentous, and some salutary, truths 
tothe world. It is their rapid growth 
which has first developed the asto- 
nishing results of the productive 
powers of population. We can now 
calculate with considerable certain- 
ty, that Amerca, which yet pre- 
sents to the eye, generally, the as- 
pect of an untrodden forest, will, 
in the short space of one century, 
surpass Europe in the number of its 
inhabitants. We even hazard little 
in predicting, that before the tide 
of civilization has rolled back to its 
original seats, Assyria, Persia, and 
Palestine, an intelligent population 
of two or three hundred millions 
will have overspread the new world, 
and extended the empire of know- 
ledge and of the arts from Cape 
Horn to Alayska. Among the vast 
mass of civilized men, there will be 
but two languages spoken. The ef- 
fect of this single circumstance in 
accelerating the progress of society 
can scarcely be calculated. What 
a field will then be opened to the 
man of science, the artist, the po- 
pular writer, who addresses a hun- 
dred millions of educated persons ! 
What a stimulus given to mental 
energy and social improvement, when 
every new idea, and every useful 


discovery, will be communicated in- 
stantaneously to so great a mass o1 
intelligent beings, by the electric 
agency of the post and the press! 
Imagination is lost in attempting to 
estimate the effects of such accu- 
mulated means and powers. One 
result, however, may be anticipat- 
ed. America must then become the 
centre of knowledge, civilization, 
and power*.” 

The prophetic vision created by 
this zealous writer would have 
brightened into more radiant splen- 
dour, had he not entirely omitted 
to anticipate the future triumphs ot 
the Cross, and in regions where it 
has already begun its conquest. 
Among the ter millions? of the in- 
habitants of the United States, there 
are computed to exist eight thousand 
Christian Congregations; and, in 
some divisions of the Union, are to be 
found the efficiency and importance 
of an established church, though 
without an exclusive hierarchy. The 
proportions of truth and error, and 
of faithful and faithless shepherds, 
may be much the same as among 
ourselves. There are many circum- 
stances which, God be praised! 
most tenaciously bind together the 
continental, and the insular Chris- 
tians of the old and new countries. 
They use, for example, the same 
bible, and in the same translation ; 
their libraries are alike enriched by 
the approved writings of British and 
American divines ; their ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies and liturgy are 
substantially the same; the plans of 
their religious societies are similarly 
arranged; the missionary systems vo! 
both countries proceed with an iden- 
tity of spirit, perseverance, and suc- 
cess; and the parallel might be ex- 
tended with such minuteness, as to 
Shew, that when English Christians 


* Mr. Maclaren ; in the supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

t The inhabitants of the Union, by the 
census of 1820, amounted to 0,638,226 
persous. The population of England and 
Wales, in 1821], was 12,218,500 souls ; 
and the ecclesiastical benefices, in these 
divisions of the British empire, are ip 
number 11,342. 
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unite in worship, with the corres- 
pondent communions to their own 
in America, they recognize even the 
very same hymns and tunes, and, if 
Episcopalians, the same Jiturgical 
formularies, which solemnize or ani- 
mate the public assemblies of Bri- 
tain. ‘To these points of similitude 
ought to be added the fact, that, in 
some instances, the encouragement 
given, in the United States, to our 
religious publications, has been 
warmer even than our own; although 
the iervid patronage afiurded by our 
countrymen to these works at home, 
is become one of the distinctive 
marks of this age and nation. In 
illustration, in this respect of Ame- 
rican superiority, may be mention- 
ed, that of Mr. Scott’s Commentary 
on the Bible, eight editions were 
printed at Philadelphia, New-York, 
Boston, and Hartiord, from the year 
1808 to 1819, amounting to twen- 
ty-five thousand two hundred and 
filty copies; besides an edition of 
the sacred text without notes, but 
with Mr. Scott’s references, contents 
of chapters, and introductions to 
the several books of Scripture. The 
retail price of these copies was 
132,000/.* During the same period, 


* The booksellers of London would 
appear to have displayed a generous inni- 
tation of their brotherhood in America; 
by publishing, and, we believe, within 
the course of one year, three editions of 
Dr. Dwight’s Theology ; in 8vo., 18mo., 
and 24mo. ‘the octavo impression is 
stereotyped ; being, with the exception of 
Scott's Bible, the largest work in divinity 
yet submitted to the stereotype process. 
‘Lhe small edition is very cheap. There 
is also a good abridgment, entitled, 
* Beauties of Dwight,” in four smail 
volumes, price I2s. (Westley, 1823.) 
In 1823 appeared from the London press, 
a reprint of Dr. Dwight’s Travels in New 
England and New-York, in tour closely 
printed volumes, price two guineas; un- 
doubtedly the most elaborate and accurate 
description extant of the scene of his 
travels. The work is tedious for cur- 
rent reading: but omitting the minuter 
statistics and details, it isan interesting 
book, especially in its narratives and in- 
cidental disquisitions. An excellent paper 
from it on ** Fashionable Education,” ap- 
peared in our volume for 1823, p. 289. 
The discussions in the Jast volume on 
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the number of copies sold in Great 
Britain was only twelve thousand, and 
the retail price was about 67,0001. 
The reader will compare this account 
with the respective population as 
enumerated in the note in our preced- 
ing page. We have mentioned Scott's 
Bible, as from its extent and the num- 
ber of copies dispused of, it is the 
most splendid illustration of our ar- 
gument; but, in fact, there is scarce- 
ly any new work of celebrity, either 
theological or otherwise, that is not 
reprinted or largely disposed of in 
America. Among others, Bishop 
Mant and Dr. D’Oyleys Bible has 
been, for the last year or two, in a 
course of publication at New-York. 
Among religious periodical publica- 
tions, our own miscellany, as our 
readers are aware, has been widely 
circulated in two rival reprints from 
the presses of New-York and Bos- 
ton ; and it is, we hope, no discre- 
dit to us as Episcopalians, and cer- 
tainly it is none to us en the general 
ground either of Christianity or of 
literature, that it was Dr. Dwight 
who first most warmly introduced 
us to his compatriots. His opinion 
will be found in our volume for 
1815, p. 8383 see also volume for 
1816, p. 642. Of our Episcopalian 
friends in America, we say nothing, 
as we might more naturally calcu- 
late upon—though we do not feel 
the less obliged for—their kind suf- 
frages. 

If the above statement dis- 
close a highly honourable proof of 
the value attached by trans-atlantic 
Christians to the productions of 
their father-land, we may advert, 
in the next place, to the beauty 
and richoess of various specimens ot 
their own indigenous produce ; one 
of which stands at the head of this 
article, in the “ Theology of a writer, 


“European Travellers in America,’’ on 
the language, learning, morals, religion, 
and manners of the people of New Eng- 
land, and on the “ prospects of the United 
States,’’ are particularly valuable, and we 
strongly recommend them to those of our 
countrymen who see nothing amongst 
their brethren in the United States but 
matter for ridicule or vituperation. 
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deserving a very exalted station 
among the moral and religious bene- 
factors of his country, and of man- 
kind. This munificent contribution 
to the literature of the Christian 
church, is presented to us by a ge- 
nuine native of America. He died 
only so lately as the year 1817; yet 
his efforts in the cause of Christi- 
anity seem already to have secured 
for this his great work a_ place 
among the established classics of 
our divinity libraries; and it will 
certainly descend to posterity, as a 
monument of its author’s genius, 
of the philosophical precision and 
comprehensiveness of his mind, and 
of his devotion to the purest princi- 
ples of the Gospel of his God and 
Saviour. The volumes immediate- 
ly under consideration are, to the 
doctrinal and ethical portion of 
Scripture, in some respects, what 
Mr. Hartwell Horne’s “ Introduc- 
tion” is to the illustration of the sa- 
cred volume by criticism and Bibli- 
cal erudition. Both authors collect, 
digest, and arrange the widely dif- 
fused labours of preceding writers, 
and communicate to the result an 
air of reviving freshness and novelty. 
From the nature, however, of the 
two works, President Dwight has, 
of course, far higher claims to the 
celebrity of an original thinker. 
Never did a theologian measure the 
length and breadth of the expanded 
regions of revelation with less need 
of dependence upon the achieve- 
ments of his predecessors in the 
same department of spiritual science. 
If there have been, like Pascal, ma- 
thematicians by intuition, there was 
also, in the author before us, a cer- 
tain ability, not indeed to make any 
discoveries in religion by the force 
of his own genius, but a power of 
mind capable of proving, illustrat- 
ing, applying, and decorating all, 
that he himself and others long be- 
fore him had found in the Scriptures, 
and in the argumentation and elo- 
quence of such as loved the Scrip- 
tures, with an energy and a beauty 
which would seem to be almost ex- 
elusively his own. 

Curist. Ossery. No. 231. 


Bodies of divinity, like bodies of 
men, are usually composed of dis- 
cordant elements, repelling and re- 
pelled. Thence the frequent com- 
plaint, that such compilations can 
only be safely studied, by selecting 
their sound parts. Some divines, 
for example, are unexceptionable in 
their proofs and elucidations of the 
external evidences of Christianity ; 
but the moment they retire from 
these outworks towards the citadel, 
they darken its great and holy cause 
by the frowns of hostility. Instead 
of strengthening the interior de 
fences of truth, they weaken the 
object they profess to defend, dis- 
hearten its real supporters, and be- 
tray them into the hands of their 
enemies. ‘To illustrate, with all 
plainness, the direct meaning of 
these remarks,—will it be denied, 
that many able and even triumphant 
opposers of infidelity have been un- 
ableto answer that most urgent of all 
human inquiries, “ What must I do 
to be saved ?”” And, what is more 
lamentable, there are not wanting 
instances, among the eloquent and 
learned apologists for the Gospel, 
who, when approached with this 
question, have repelled the inquirer 
with the cold sneers of irony and 
derision ; and have thus left men, 

« - 
convinced of the truth of Revela- 
tion, to perish in an utter destitu- 
tion of its beneficial, healing power. 
On the other hand, we have also 
witnessed numbers of genuine and 
exemplary believers in Jesus Christ, 
who could acquaint others with the 
practical efficacy of religion, with 
its ability to communicate peace, 
serenity of mind, and the brighest 
hopes of eternal life ; and could do 
this, not merely from their accurate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, but 
from their own personal acquaint- 
ance with the energy and consola- 
tions of Christianity ; and yet were 
easily embarrassed, and puzzled by 
the sophistries of an unbeliever. Se 
that they also, in their way, have 
surrendered the bulwarks of truth; 
and this at the onset of an enemy 
whom they would kave courageous- 
38 
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ly met, had they been furnished 
with the whole of the panoply trea- 
sured up in the arsenals of heaven. 
Few, comparatively very few, de- 
fenders of the faith have been com- 
pletely equipped for their great con- 
flict. We have no need, however, 
to embark for America, in search 
of theologians who have put on the 
whole armour of God. We have 
had warriors, among ourselves, fully 
appointed with arms, both of pro- 
tection and of active warfare 3 pre- 
pared to struggle, alike, with the 
open enemy, and with the traitor 
within the walls. But the nineteenth 
century has opened, in the western 
hemisphere, with a system of theo- 
logy, which, without rendering ob- 
solete similar attempts in Europe, 
must be considered as, at least, their 
equal ; and, in respect to many, their 
superior. It is indeed a work which, 
as it were, synchronizes with the 
character and necessities of the age. 

Whatever truth may be in the re- 
mark, that authors and their books 
are two things, the observation is 
completely neutralized in the pre- 
sent instance. The character and 
life of President Dwight were a 
transcript of his writings. He was 
the evidence, and the brilliant illus- 
tration of his own system. He was 
one of those extraordinary men 
who combine, in the same person, 
eminent powers of mind, with an 
expansive, persevering activity in 
doing good. He was a philosopher 
in his habits of intellect, and a 
Christian philanthropist in the daily 
routine of benevolence. He could 
demonstrate with the mathemati- 
cian, refine and subtilize with the 
metaphysician, and in the same 
hour, assist at the committee of a 
missionary society; or, with all 
simplicity, preach the Gospel te the 
poor in their cottages, and attend 
at the bedsides of the sick and the 
dying. We state the diversified 
excellencies of this great man’s cha- 
racter, by way of preliminary to 
such extracts from his publication 
and his life as the limits of this article 
permit. A student of these volumes 
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might, it is true, be forgiven, if he 
judged, from the extent and elabo- 
ration of their contents, that their 
author was a divine, absorbed in 
books ; a stranger to every apart- 
ment, but his library; and with a 
pen perpetually under the pressure 
of his fingers. He would yet, at 
the same time, feel his suspicions 
awakened, by the internal evidence 
of the work itself, that its writer 
was quite as familiar with the living 
world out of doors, as with the 
silent and meditative employments 
of learned and devotional solitude. 
The suspicion is far more just than 
any reader would at first calculate. 
The writings of the President, when 
compared with a life almost entirely 
spent in active duty, are only an off- 
set, not the parent stem, of his re- 
nown. His biographer writes,— 


“In the prosecution of his duties as 
professor of divinity, he early began to 
deliver the lectures in these volumes. 
His practice was to preach one on the 
morning of each Sabbath in term time 
By this arrangement he finished the course 
once in four years. Thus, each student 
who completed his regular collegiate pe- 
riod, had an opportnnity of hearing the 
whole series. He first conceived the plan 
of the work at Greenfield. While there, 
he completed it, in short notes, in about 
one hundred sermons; and delivered them 
twice to his people before his removal. At 
New-Haven, he twice went through with 
them in the same state; frequently how- 
ever adding to their number, aad altering 
their arrangement. In 1805, when he 
was permanently appointed Professor of 
Theology, the corporation allowed him 
fifty pounds per annum to employ an ama- 
nuensis. Though the compensation was 
trifling, yet the place was coveted, and 
regularly applied for, a length of time be- 
fore it became vacant. He began imme- 
diately to write out these lectures ; and 
wrote one a week during term time, or 
forty a year till they were completed. If 
not prevented, he commenced this task 
on Monday morning. His progress de- 
pended, with the exception of casual in- 
terruptions, on the rapidity of the ama- 
nuensis ; which always fell short of the ra- 
pidity with which he dictated. Sometimes, 
though rarely, the sermon was finished in 
a single day, usually in the course of the 
second day. The remainder of the week 
was employed in writing his travels, and 
oecasional sermons. When interrupted 
by company, if propriety did not forbid, he 
would proceed with two trains of thoughts 
by the hour together ; conversing with the 
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company, and also dictating to his ama- 
nuensis.”” Vol. I. pp. xlix. 1. 

‘‘ When engaged in the composition of 
sermons or any other literary perform- 
ance, not only did the conversation of 
those around him not interrupt his course 
of thinking, but, while waiting for his ama- 
nuensis to finish the sentence which he 
had last dictated, he would spend the in- 
terval in conversing with his family or his 
friends, without the least embarrassment, 
delay or confusion of theught. His mind 
took such firm hold of the subject which 
principally occupied it, that no ordinary 
force could separate it from its grasp. He 
was always conscious of the exact progress 
which he had made in every subject. 
When company, or any other occurrence, 
compelled him to break off suddenly, it 
would sometimes happen, that he did not 
return to his employment until after the 
expiration of several days. On resuming 
his labours, all he required of his amanu- 
ensis was to read the last word or clause 
that had been written; and he would 
instantly proceed to dictate, as if no inter- 
ruption had occurred. In several instan- 
ces he was compelled to dictate a letter, at 
the same time that he was dictating a ser- 
mon. In one, a pressing vecessity obliged 
him to dictate three letters at the same 
time. He did so; each amanuensis was 
fully occupied, and the letters needed no 
correction but pointing. 

‘“« A single fact will exhibit in a striking 
light the comprehension of his mind, and 
the admirable method of its operations. 
The reader is requested to examine the 
‘analysis’ at the close of this Memoir, 
and to observe how extensive, and yet how 
logical, is the plan of his lectures. This 
analysis was formed from the lectures 
themselves since his decease. He wrote 
no plan of them himself; but, in comple- 
ting them, relied exclusively on the scheme 
of thought which existed in his own mind. 
We have rarely seen any work, even of 
much less extent, unless some treatise on 
mathematical or physical science, in 
which the perfection of mathematical ar- 
rangement is so nearly attained. It ought 
to be added, that the following volumes 
are published as they were dictated to the 
amanuensis ; with almost no corrections 
except those which were owing to the 
mistakes of the penman, or the illegibility 
of his hand. 

‘* To conceive, to invent, to reason, was 
in such a sense instinctive, that neither 
employment appeared to fatigue or ex- 
hausthim. After severe and steady labour, 
his mind was as prepared for any species 
of exertion, as if it had done nothing ; for 
the activity and sprightliness of conversa- 
tion, or for the closer confinement of in- 
vestigation, or for the excursive range of 
poetry. Almost all his poetry written 
subsequently to the age of twenty-three, 
was dictated to an amanuensis, after the 
unintermitted application of the day. Not 


unfrequently, in an autumnal or winter 
evening, would he compose from fifty to 
sixty lines in this mauner. The first part 
of his ‘Genius and Common Sense,’ is in 
the stanza of ‘The Faery Queen,’ the 
most difficult stanza in English poetry. 
Repeatedly has he been known to dictate 
four of these stanzas, or forty-four lines, 
in the course of such an evening ; and chief- 
ly without any subsequent corrections.” 
pp- Ixxvii. Ixxix. 


By those individuals who are in 
full possession of the visual sense the 
mental strength of Dr. Dwight will 
be estimated with infinite difficulty, 
when they are informed that he was 
obliged almost to depend upon the 
eyes of others, for whatever, after a 
comparatively immature period of 
life, he gathered from the treasures 
of literature. What in this state of 
deprivation he lost was, however, in 
a considerable measure regained in 
the concentration and vigour of a 
mind compelled to collect its own 
sustenance, and to impart to others 
from its own resources. The follow- 
ing quotation from the Memoir will, 
in this connexion be read, we con- 
ceive, with peculiar and serious in- 
terest. 


* The loss of the use of his eyes, at the 
early age of twenty-three, is to be regard- 
ed, not merely as a calamity by which he 
was deprived of the capacity for reading 
and study ; but in connexion with the fact, 
that it constantly sbjected him to severe 
and almost uninterrupted suffering. With 
this insurmountable embarrassment he 
was obliged to struggle through life. Du- 
ring the great part of forty years he was 
not able to read fifteen minutes in the 
twenty-four hours; and often, for days and 
weeks together, the pain which he en- 
dured, in that part of the head immediate- 
ly behind the eyes, amounted to anguish. 
His life, it will be remembered, was devo- 
ted to a learned and laborious profession, 
and to literary and scientific pursuits 
The knowledge he gained from books af- 
ter the period above mentioned, was al- 
most exclusively at second hand, by the 
aid of others; a process slow, tedious, and 
discouraging.” pp. Ixxv. Ixxvi. 


We think that the extraordinary 
air of originality diffused, in his 
“ Theology,” over many of the 
beaten and worn subjects of divi- 
nity, may readily be accounted for, 
by the peculiar circumstances under 
which the work was thought out and 
dictated. Mingled with much mos 
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desty, and with very humbling views 
of the abject state of the human 
mind, as degraded and enfeebled by 
sin, there is in these pages neverthe- 
less, a general consciousness, on the 
part of the author, of the superiority 
of his own understanding ; of the 
prodigious affluence of his materials; 
and of his ability to use them in the 
order and proportion required in the 
magnificent structure which he un- 
dertook and completed. Such stu- 
dents as are able to read for them- 
selves, and who fill their memories 
to the brim from the inexhaustible 
reservoirs of libraries, incur, at least, 
the danger of becoming nothing bet- 
ter than the channels of their prede- 
cessors’ opinions. Dr. Dwight was 
so far preserved from this peril, that 
as his reading was confined, it was 
also select. He was a great adept 
in the art of condensation. His dis- 
course, for example, on heathen, Jew- 
ish and ancient Christian testimonies 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, is a 
digest of the materials furnished by 
Bishop Bull, Doctor Jamieson, Mr. 
Maurice, and the writers in the 
Asiatic Researches; and in summing 
up the concurrent testimony of these 
witnesses, he displays his unvarying 
address and precision. But what- 
ever skill is exhibited by the author 
in instances of this nature, the gene- 
ral execution of his Theology is that 
of a master builder who works after 
his own design. Former compilers 
of similar systems found themselves, 
as they imagined, compelled to 
labour chiefly as copyists of a pre- 
scriptive model. Instead, for exam- 
ple, of proceeding directly with 
their subjects, they were always step- 
ping aside to confute the heresies on 
the left and right, which appeared to 
embarrass their progress. All the 
isms of error, fatuity, and wickedness 
which, under the names of innume- 
rable sects, from the first century of 
Christianity, have arisen to disturb 
the peace of the church ; to shelter 
bad men from the alarms of their 
own consciences; to convert the 
Gospel into a minister of sin; and 
to destroy all sense of human respon- 
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sibility for the blessings of revela- 
tion ;—*“ all these and more came 
flocking,” when the theologians of 
former days sat down to their books 
and tablets, to tell mankind the 
meaning of the New Testament. 
Ecclesiastical history itself was 
little better than a calendar founded 
on the lives and adventures of fana- 
tics, lunatics, and impostors;_ till 
Milner arose, and, for the first time, 
endeavoured to convince the world, 
that the history of imposture was 
not the true account of a religion 
meant to produce, among men, right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. Not that the efforts 
of this historian have cured the evil. 
Even in smaller circles, when the 
aberrations of an individual, how- 
ever insignificant and unmeaning 
may be himself and his heresy, com- 
municate to him a sort of dark in- 
spiration to meddle with established 
truth, how often does it occur, that, 
for a season, the whole system is 
thrown into confusion ; not so much 
perhaps by the new theory, as by 
the opposition of those who raise it 
into an absurd importance, when 
they vouchsafe to it the dignity of 
public notice and refutation! By 
doing this they only retard the na- 
tural process of dissolution. Dr. 
Dwight was too sagacious not to 
mark this ; and he has escaped the 
impending mischiets. He never con- 
descends to interrupt the course of 
his argumentation and _ instructive 
discussions, by calling off the rea- 
der’s attention to trivial obstacles 
scattered along the line of march ;. 
but leaves these in their own nothing- 
ness, and marshals the way onward 
to teuth and holiness. He is, at the 
same time, a most uncompromising 
opponent of the leading heresies pre- 
valent, in various degrees among the 
professors of the Christian name. 
His discourses, in these volumes, on 
the Unitarian controversy, for exam- 
ple, are worthy the purity of his 
principles, and exemplify their prac- 
tical influence on his character. 
His knowledge of divine philosophy 
taught him to observe, that in con- 
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futing what is become too extensive- 
ly an American as well as Euro- 
pean heresy, he should gain very 
little by proving the Divinity and 
atonement of Jesus Christ, and by 
leaving the discussion at this point. 
With him, the direct result of 
Unitarianism was to release insin- 
cere believers, or infidel Christians, 
from the spirituality and humiliating 
obligations of the Gospel. The de- 
bate, in his view, was not a philolo- 
gical disquisition upon texts, but a 
question addressed to the conscience. 
He did not wish so much-to ascer- 
tain what his adversaries thought, 
as to persuade them to ask themselves 
what they were. He discerned that 
the heresy was indeed a degrading 
opinion respecting the attributes of 
the Son of God, but that it was much 
mow a struggle to avoid his yoke. 
We particularize thus his mode of 
controversy (and in this he had been 
nobly preceded by the late Andrew 
Fuller.) from a painful conviction 
that theological disputes are gene- 
rally managed as though religion 
were nothing higher than a series of 
correct opinions, and especially on 
the doctrines in question. We have, 
accordingly, defenders of Athana- 
sian and Nicene Creeds, who compile 
their octavos, receive the congratu- 
lations of their party, set themselves 
at rest, and think that all is right. 
We have also anti-Athanasians, 
pursuing precisely the same course ; 
retiring also into winter quarters, 
and reposing on the fame of their 
conquests. Alas! it occurs to nei- 
ther of the belligerents, that an opin- 
ion, whether established or question- 
able, is, per se, barren and useless. 
All hypothesis not ripened into a 
vivific principle of action, all con- 
viction never transferred from the 
understanding to the affections, is a 
shadow and a sound. No patient 
in the vast infirmary of this world, 
is ever cured of his moral sickness, 
by forming grand estimates of his 
physician’s skill, so long as he sub- 
mits not to his regulations. He 


thinks, and may think well; but 
there is no movement tewards aa 
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actual application tor the remedy, 
and he dies ! 


Before we proceed with our re- 
view, we think it will prove interes- 
ting to our readers to become better 
acquainted with the histery of this 
truly eminent man: we therefore 
need offer no apology tor devoting 
a few pages to a sketch of his inter- 
esting life. 

Timothy Dwight was born at 
Northampton, in the county of 
Hampshire, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, on the 14th day of May, 
A. D. 1752. The first ancestor o1 
his father’s family in America came 
from Dedham, in England, and set- 
tled at Dedham, in Massachusetts, 
in 1637. The subject of this Memoir 
was able to look back on each indi- 
vidual in that line, including five 
generations, as spiritual members 
of the church of Christ. His fathe: 
received his education at Yale Col- 
lege, and was by profession a mer- 
chant. His mother was the third 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, the 
celebrated President of Nassau 
Hall. She devoted herself to the 
instruction of this son with the most 
assiduous attention, without however 
neglecting the several claims which 
her numerous rising family had upon 
her care. She began to instruct 
him almost as soon as he was able 
to speak ; and such was his eager- 
ness, as well as his capacity for im- 
provement, that he is stated to have 
learned the alphabet at a single 
lesson ; and before he was four years 
old was able to read the Bible with 
ease and correctness. He contin- 
ued the pupil of his mother, till he 
arrived at the age of six years. She 
also instilled into his opening under- 
standing those principles of piety 
and virtue which, combined with 
the influence of his father’s example, 
under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, laid the foundation of his 
future eminence. 

At the age of six, he was sent to 
the grammar school, and pursued his 
studies with such alacrity that, at 
the age of eight, he would have been 
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prepared for admission into college, 
had not the discontinuance of the 
school interrupted his progress, and 
placed him again under the faithful 
tuition of his affectionate mother. 
This domestic education rendered 
him fond of home; and led him to 
feel a livelier interest than is usual 
with boys of the same age, in the 
conversation of those who were 
older than himself. His father’s 
hospitable house was the well- 
known resort of men of intelligence ; 
and even at this very early period 
of his life, while listening to their 
conversation on the character of the 
great men of the age, both in the 
colonies and in Europe, a deep and 
lasting impression was made upon 
his mind; and he then formed a 
resolution, that he would make every 
effort in his power to equal those, 
whose talents and character he heard 
so highly extolled. 

In his twelfth year, he went to 
Middletown, to pursue his studies 
under the Rev. E. Huntington, a 
gentleman of high classical attain- 
ments. Not content with the time 
regularly allotted to study in the 
school, he spent most of his leisure 
hours at home in intense applica- 
tion. His conduct continued to be 
marked with the strictest propricty, 
and his manners were ainiable and 
affectionate. 

When he had just passed his 
thirteenth year, he was admitted as 
a member of Yale College. Here 
he had the misfortune to break his 
arm, and for several months he was 
prevented by sickness from pursuing 
his studies; which circumstances, 
together with the irregularities which 
at that time unhappily prevailed in 
the college, tended much to impede 
his advancement in knowledge. He 
however gained considerable repu- 
tation for genius and acquirements ; 
and his information and address 
rendered his society generally pleas- 
ing. 

In addition to his ordinary pur- 
suits, he attained such a degree of 
excellency in penmanship, that his 
writing was with difficulty distin- 


guished from engraving. He was 
also skilled in poetry and music, par- 
ticularly sacred music. 

While at college he formed a 
resolution to which he adhered 
during the remainder of his collegi- 
ate lite, to employ fourteen hours 
each day in close application to his 
studies. At that time college 
prayers began at half-past five 
o’clock in the morning in the win- 
ter, and at half-past four in the 
summer; before which hour he 
regularly construed and passed a 
hundred lines of Homer. This les- 
son, which formed no part of the 
regular college exercises, was, of 
course, acquired by candle light. 


‘As he advanced, it was gradually 


increased to a much larger quantity. 
By this incessant application to 
study his eyes became seriously 
affected, and a foundation was thus 
early laid for that weakness in them, 
which caused him so much distress 
during the remainder of his life. 
He received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in the year 1769, when he 
was a little past seventeen years of 
age. 

A short time after leaving college 
he was employed to take charge of 
a grammar school at New Haven. 
This was the commencement of that 
course of life, which, with very 
little interruption, he pursued for 
nearly fifty years ; a course of life 
in which Providence had peculiarly 
qualified him to excel. 

In 1771, at the age of nineteen, 
he was chosen a tutor in Yale Col- 
lege. In this situation he remained 
for six succeeding years, performing 
its duties with distinguished success 
and reputation. His associates were 
men of eminent talents; and by 
their united efforts, the institution 
soon acquired considerable celebrity. 
It was in the first year of his 
tutorship, that he commenced wri- 
ting his Conquest of Canaan,” 
a regular epic poem. About this 
time he was inoculated for the small- 
pox; by which, and too early a re- 
turn to study, his eyes were so, 
seriously injured as to cause him, 
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through life, a great degree of pain 
and embarrassment. 

In the year 1772, he received the 
degree of Master of Arts. On that 
occasion he delivered, as an exer- 
cise his * Dissertation on the Listo- 
ry, Eloquence, and Poetry of the 
Bible,” which was afterwards pub- 
lished, both in America and in Eu- 
rope. It unfolded, at that early age, 
the bolder features of the author’s 
mind; and evinced great maturity 
of judgment and taste. The field of 
thought was new in that country. 
The style is described as dignified 
and manly, and formed by a stand- 
ard truly classical. At a subse- 
quent period, during his residence 
in college as a tutor, he engaged 
deeply, and with great success, in 
the study of the higher branclies of 
the mathematics. 

During the second year of his 
tutorship, he attempted, by a very 
restricted and vegetable diet, to re- 
move the necessity for bodily ex- 


ercise, and yet to secure himself 


from the dulness incident to a full 
habit and inactive life; but, his 
health rapidly declining, a physician 
whom he consulted recommended 
to him, among other things, a daily 
course of vigorous bodily exercise, 
as the only means of restoring his 
constitution to its primitive vigour. 
He followed his advice 3 and, within 


twelve months, walked upwards of 


two thousand miles, and rode on 
horseback upwards of three thou- 
sand. ‘To his perseverence in this 
system, he was probably indebted 
for his recovery ; as well as for the 


uninterrupted health and vigour of 


constitution which he enjoyed for 
the ensuing forty years. 

In 1774, Mr. Dwight united him- 
self to the college church. At this 
time, it was his expectation to pursue 
the practice of law ; and his studies 
were directed towards that object. In 
March 1777, he married Miss Wool- 
sey, of Long-Island. They had eight 
sons; of whom six survived their 
father. Mrs. Dwight is still living. 

In May of the above year, the 
college was broken up by the war; 
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and the students left New-llaven 
and pursued their studies under their 
respective tutors, in places less ex- 
posed to the sudden incursions of 
the enemy. Early in June he was 
licensed as a preacher in his native 
county of Hampshire, in the State 
of Massachusetts. Soon alter he 
was appointed chaplain to General 
Parsons’ brigade, which was part of 
the divison of General Putnam, in 
the army of the United States. He 
joined the army at West Point, in 
October. ‘The troops, who com- 
posed the brigade, were principally 
Connecticut farmers; mea who had 
been piously educated, and who 
were willing to listen to the truths 
of the Gospel, even in a camp. On 
the Sabbath, they heard him with 
profound attention. During — the 
week, they saw him exerting him- 
self, as far as lay in his power, to 
instruct them in morals and religion. 
Several of his discourses delivered 
to the whole army, owing partly to 
their intrinsic merit, and partly to 
the feelings of the times, gained him 
high reputation with the American 
public. He also wrote several pas 
triotic songs, which were universally 
popular among his countrymen. His 
connexion with the army enabled 
him to form an extensive aquaint- 
ance with many officers of . distinc- 
tion; and, among others, General 
Washington, who honoured him with 
flattering attentions. 

He remained in the army a little 
more than a year ; when the news ot 
his father’s death rendered it neces- 
sary for him to resign his office, in 
order to console his mother, and to 
assist her in the support and educa- 
tion of her numerous family. Mr. 
Dwight had lett a widow and thirteen 
children ; ten of whom were under 
twenty-one years of age. The subject 
of this memuir was the eldest; and on 
him devolved the care of the family, 
at a period when the circumstances of 
the country rendered the task pecu- 
liarly difficult. In this situation he 
passed five years of the most inter- 
esting period of his life ; performing 
in an exemplary manner the offices ot 
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a sonand a brother. The govern- 
ment and education of the children, 
as well as the daily provision for 
their wants, depended almost exclu- 
sively upon his exertions. To ac- 
complish these objects he postponed 
his own establishment for life, and a 
provision for his family. Though 
destitute of property, he relinquish- 
ed his own proportion of the family 
estate, in favour of his brothers and 
sisters. His mother was accustom- 
ed to acknowledge, in language of 
elgquent affection and gratitude, his 
kindness, faithfuluess, and generosi- 
ty to her and her children. The 
respect which she manifested towards 
him, though perhaps not his inferior 
in native powers of mind, resembled 
the affection of a dutiful child to- 
wards a father, rather than the feel- 
ings of a mother for her son. 

During this period, he laboured 
through the week upon the patri- 
monial farm, and preached on the 
Sunday to several destitute congre- 
gations in the neighbouring towns. 
He also established a school-at Nor- 
thampton, for the instruction of 
youth of both sexes; which was 
almost immediately resorted to by 
such a number of pupils, that he 
was under the necessity of employ- 
‘ng two assistants. A part of one 
of the classes in his college repaired 
to Northampton, and placed them- 
selves under his care as their pre- 
ceptor. The compensation which 
lie received for preaching, as well as 
the profits of his school, were all ex- 
pended in the support of the com- 
mon family. 

A strong disposition was mani- 
jested by the inhabitants of Nor- 
thampton, to employ him in civil 
life. In the county conventions, 
he repeatedly represented the town ; 
and, in connexion with a few indi- 
viduals, met and resisted that spirit 
of disorganization and licentious- 
ness which was then unhappily pre- 
valent. Twice he consented to serve 
the town as their representative in 
thé State Legislature. This was in 


the years 1781 and 1782, just before 
the close of the war of Indepen- 
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dence ; when subjects of an interes- 
ting and perplexing nature, growing 
out of the great controversy in which 
the country had so long been en- 
gaged, extensively agitated the pub- 
lic mind, and engrossed legislative 
attention. Every thing was unset- 
tled. The war had sundered not 
only the cords which fastened the 
colonies to the mother country, but 
those also which bound them to 
each other. The old foundations 
were destreyed ; and new ones were 
to be established. In this situation, 
inexperienced as he was in the busi- 
ness of a politician or a legislator, 
he at once became one of the most 
industrious and influential members 


‘of that body, and was greatly admi- 


red and distinguished for his talents 
and eloquence. All his exertions 
were on the side of good order and 
good morals; and indicated a steady 
attachment to the principles of ra- 
tional liberty, and a decided hostility 
to licentiousness. 

On one occasion he was enabled 
to prove his devotion to the interests 
of learning. A petition for a grant 
in favour of Harvard College was 
before the Legislature. At that 
time such grants were unpopular. 
During his occasional absence from 
the House, the petition had been 
called up ; and, after finding but few, 
and those not very warm advocates, 
had been generally negatived. On 
taking his seat, Mr. Dwight learn- 
ing what had occurred, moved a 
re-consideration of the vote. Ina 
speech of about an hour in length, 
fraught with wit, with argument, and 
with eloquence, and received with 
marked applause from the members 
and the spectators, he effectually 
changed the feelings of the House, 
and procured a nearly unanimous 
vote in favour of the grant. 

At this period, he was again ear- 
nestly solicited to quit the clerical 
profession, and devote himself to pub- 
lic life, and some flattering proposals 
were made him in the event of his 
so doing ; but, nothing could change 
his resolution. In May 1783, he 
was ordained according to the rites 
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of the community to which he be- 
longed, to the pastoral charge of 
the parish of Greenfield; but the 
stipend, which consisted of five hun- 
dred dollars, the use of six acres of 
parochial land, and twenty cords of 
wood, did not allow, with the many 
claims on his purse, of bis relinguish- 
ing tuition. During the twelve years 
of his residence at Greentield, he 
instructed upwards of one thousand 
pupils. Besides the instruction of 
his school, he preached twice every 
Sunday, and regularly visited his 
people. He also cultivated with bis 
own hands a jarge garden. Having 
numerous family conpexi®ns and 
friends, be entertained an almost un- 
interrupted succession of campany 3 
greater, it is said, than any individual 
in the State. Greentield was the re- 
sort of learning, of talents, of refine- 
ment, and of piety; and his own 
hospitable doors were ever open to 
welcome the stranger, as well as the 
friend. Ile was the centre of such 
extensive attractions as entirely to 
have altered the aspect of society in 
the regions around him. 

Being unable, from the weakness 
of his eyes, to write, he very early 
discovered that he must either preach 
unwritten discourses, or abandon his 
rofession. Few menu have been so 
well qualified to adopt the former 
course 3 and he pursued it for many 
years almost exclusively, till the as- 
sistance of an amanuensis enabled 
him to have his sermons written out 
for him at full length ; which he pre- 
ferred when practicable, partly for 
the sake of fulness and correctness, 
and partly the betier to check a flo- 
ridness of style, which he regretted 
to see becoming popular among his 
college pupils. 

In 1787. Mr. Dwicht received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, from 
the college at Princeton, New-Jer- 
sey. He was then thirty-five years 
ol age. 

Among other subjects which en- 
gaged his attention, was that of a 
more timate union of the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches 
throughout the United States ; and 
Curist. Osserv. No, 281. 
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his eflorts were in several instances 
successiul, even during his lite. 

In May, 1705, the Presidency o1 
Yale Coilege becoming vacant, Dr. 
Dwight was appointed to fill that 
stauion. ‘The people of his parish, 
with whom he had lived for twelve 
years, in uninterrspted harmony, 
heard of his appomrmment with ex- 
treme regret, ave did not surrender 
him without great reluctance. We 
are Dow entering opon a very in- 
teresiing period of his life. The 
state ot Yale College. at the time of 
his accession to the office of Presi- 
dent, was most unhappy; and one 
of the greatest evils under which it 
was sullering, Was ap extensive pre- 
valence of infidelity among the stu- 
deats. ‘This pernicious spirit had 
been derived trom the circumstances 
of the country, at the close of the 
preceding war. As was natural, it 
found easy access to the minds of a 
collection of youths, who were fas- 
cinated with ideas of mental as 
well as political independence, and 
who were easily induced to shake 
off what they considered to be the 
shackles of habit and superstition. 
The degree to which it prevailed 
may be conjectured from the fact, 
that a cons deratle portion of the 
class which Dr. Dwight first taught 
had assumed the names of the prin- 
cipal English and French infidels ; 
and were more familiarly known by 
them than by their own. To extirpate 
a spirit so fatal, he availed himself 
of an early and decisive opportunity. 
Foretisic disputaté n was an impor- 
tant exercise of the senior class. 
For this purpose they were formed 
into a convenient number of divi- 
Sions 3 and it was the practice for 
each division to agree upon several 
questions, and then refer them to 
the President to. select which he 
thought proper. Hitherto the stu- 
dents had not been allowed to dis- 
cuss any question which involved 
the inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
from an apprehension that the exa- 
mination of these points would ex- 
pose them to the contagion of seep- 
ticism. As infidelity was extensively 
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prevalent in the State, and in the 
country, the effect of this course 
upon the minds of the students hac 
been unhappy. It had led them to 
believe that their instructors were 
afraid to meet the question fairly 3 
and that Christianity was supported 
by authority, and not by argument. 
One of the questions presented by 
the first division was; “ Are the 
Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament the word of God?” ‘To 
their surprise the President selected 
it for discussion 3 told them to write 
on which side they pleased, as he 
should not impute to them = aay 
sentiments wich they advanced as 
their own; and requested those, 
who should write on the negative 
side of the question, to collect all 
the facts and arguments which they 
could produce; enjoining it upon 
them, however, to treat the subject 
with becoming respect and reve- 
rence. Most, if not ail of the mem- 
bers of the division, came forward 
as the champions of infidelity. When 
they had finished the discussion, he 
first examined the ground they had 
taken; triumphantly refited their 
arguments ; proved to them, that 
their statement of facts was mista- 
ken, or irrelevant; and to their as- 
tonishiment, convinced them, that 
their acquaintance with the subject 
was wholly superficial. After this 
he entered into a direct defence of 
the Divine origin of Christianiiv, in 
a strain of powerful argument, and 
animated eloquence, which nothing 
could resist. The effect upon the 
students was electrical. From that 
moment infidelity was not only with- 
out a strong-hold, but without a lurk- 
ing place. To espouse her cause 
was now as unpopular, as before it 
had been to profess a belief in Chris- 
tianity. Unable to endure the ex- 
posure of argument, she fled from 
the retreats of learning ashamed and 
disgraced. 


Dr. Dwight’s system of discipline 


was peculiarly his own, and com- 
manded universal approbation. His 
mode of instructing was also equaliy 
His long experience in 


excellent. 
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this employment had made him 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
youthful character, and enabled 
him to teach as well as to govern 


young men with extraordinary suc- 


cess. In the year 1795, when 
he entered upon the duties of his 
office, the whole number of | stu- 


dents was one hundred and ten. 
Almost immediately after his acces- 
sien, they began to increase, and in 
the course of his presidency amount- 
ed to three hundred and thirteen ; 
an increase unexampled in any simi= 
lar institution in the United States. 
It was never any part of his plan 
merely t6 discharge his duty: he 
did it with his whole mind and 
heart; and thought nothing ade- 
quately done, till all was doue that 
the case admitted of. "Phe pub- 
lic,” says Professor Silliman, * have 
been litthe aware of the extent and 
diversity of the labours of President 
Dwight, in this institution. He has, 
in fact, discharged the duties of four 
offices, either of which is, ordinarily, 
cousidered as sufficient to engross 
the time and talents of one man.” 
* [Tis objeet was pot only to instruct 
the young men under his care, in 
the particular sciences which came 
before thei, but to fit them, by re- 
peated connsels, and by information 
pressed upon them with parental 
solicitude, for the various scenes in- 
to which they were to pass in life.’ 
Hle encouraged the students, espe- 
cially those of the senior class, in 
all their difficulties and troubles to 
come to him for advice and assist- 
ance. In every such case, the in- 
structor was forgotten in the friend 
and the father. His pupils familiarly 
spoke of him as “ the young man’s 


friend.” 
At the commencement of his 
presidency the Projessorship ot 


Theology was vacant. The Corpo- 
ration proposed to appoint him in 
form to the office; but for the first 
ten years he would consent only to 
an annual appointment. In 1805 
it was made permanent; when, as 
we have stated, he was allowed ar 
amanvuensis. 
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None but his intimate friends 
knew how great, at this period, were 
his sufferings from weakness of sight. 
For years it was with extreme difli- 
eulty that he could read or write 
even a sentence. [le was greatly 
alarmed, tor a long period, with the 
symptoms of an approaching g@utta 
serena. Repeatedly the pressure 
on the brain was su great as to pro- 
duce momentary blindness, and ap- 
parently to threaten apoplexy. Oc- 
easionally, for weeks together, the 
anguish of his eyes was so intense, 
that it required powertul exertion to 
draw off his mind to any other sub- 
ject; and often, afier attempting in 
vain to sleep, he has risen trom his 
bed, and, to promote a free perspi- 
ration, has walked for miles in the 
middle of the night. 

In the year 1766, he commenced 
journeying on horseback, or in a 
vehicle called a“ sulky,” during the 
college vacations. ‘This practice 


he continued threugh the remainder 
of his life, except the last year; and 
in these various journeys, it is com- 
puted that he rode about twenty 


thousand miles. lis excursions 
were chiefly confined to the New- 
England States, and the State of 
New York. lle experienced the 
highest gratification from the beau- 
ties of scenery ; and scarcely a spot 
can be named within those limits, 
where these beauties are to be found 
in high perfection, which he did not 
visit and describe. For his own 
amusement, he took notes of the 
most material occurrences of his 
several journeys; and afterwards 
wrote them out for the gratification 
of his family. ‘This suggested to 
him the idea of collecting materials, 
for one or more volumes of travels ; 
in which should be comprised, not 
only an account of the climate, soil, 
mountains, rivers, scenery, curiosi- 
ties, and general face of the country, 
over which he passed; but of the 
state of society, of manners, morals, 
literature, and religion; the institu- 
tions, civil, literary, and religious ; 
and the character of the govern- 
ments and laws of the above-men- 
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tioned States. In these journeys, 
he visited great numbers of the most 
intelligent and respectable inhabi- 
tants of those tracts of country over 
which he traveiled 3 and derived from 
his conversation with them, a large 
collection of facts relative to the ge- 
neral state of morals, manners, and 
religion. The information thus gain- 
ed was arranged, reduced to writing, 
and prepared tor publication, aud bas 
since been printed on both sides of 
the Atlantic. No work has appear- 
ed, which contains so much correct 
information, concerning the subject 
of which it treats, as this. 

‘To enumerate the various literary, 
charitable, and pious institutions 
which Dr. Dwight was active in 
founding or assisting, would be a 
laborious employment. fle was 
particularly interested in the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences ; the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut, to whose funds he 
was a liberal contributor of upwards 
of one thousand dollars ; the Soucie- 
ty for Foreign Missions, established 
in the year 1509, at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 3; the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, in that State; and 
abeve all the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. From thre time of the 
establishment of that most illus- 
trious and sublime charity which 
has ever engaged the attention, or 
drawn forth the exertions and the 
wealth of the pious and benevolent, 
it was the ardent wish of President 
Dwight to see a similar institution 
established in the United States ; 
and it was a consoling consideration 
to him, that he lived to see it ac- 
complished. In addition to these 
institutions, a long list of more con- 
fined but active societies had the 
benefit of his influence and patron- 
age. 

At the age of sixty-three, owing 
to his regularity, temperance, and 
exercise, he had become more ac- 
tive and energetic than most men of 
forty. No apparent declension was 
discernable in the powers either of 
his body or his mind. About this 
time, however, he was seized with 
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the first attack of a disease to which 
he finally became a victim. ‘That 
attack was most severe, and it made 
fearful ravages on a_ constitution 
which had increased in strength and 
firmness for more than sixty years. 
Amidst his extreme sulierings, not 
a murmur, not a repining expression 
escaped from his lips. His mind 
was perfectly clear, and his reason 
unclouded. Patience under sufler- 


ing, and resignation to the will of 


God, were exhibited by him in the 
most striking and exemplary man- 
ner. His conversation was the con- 
versation of a Christian, not only 
free from complaint, but at times 
cheerful and animated: his prayers 
were fervent, but full of humility, 
submission, and hope. 

At the end of twelve weeks, his 
disease assumed a more favorable 
appearance, so that he was able, 
through the summer, to preach in 
the chapel, to hear recitations, and 
to attend to a class of theological 
students, who were pursuing their 
studies under his direction. He also 
wrote, during this season, several 
Essays on the Evidences of Divine 
Revelation, and on other subjects 5 
the whole forming matter for a con- 
siderable volume. ‘The last of these 
Essays was finished only three days 
before his death. He also wrote 
the latter half of a poem of about 
fifteen hundred lines, on “ Genius 
and Common Sense.” Other works 
also were beguu or projected; but 
he was now drawing fast towards 
the close of his earthly labours. 

He met his senior class for the 
last time, on Wednesday, Nov. 27th, 
when he took cold, was worse trom 
the exertion, and did not go out 
again. fle still, however, continued 
to hear the theological class at his 
house. Their last recitation was 
only a week before his death ; his 
suti+rings at the time were extreme, 
aud tus debility scarcely permiited 
him to speak at all; but his mind 
abstracted itself from its sympathy 
with an agonized frame; and ina 
discourse fur one hour and a half on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, he rea- 


soned upon and iilustrated it in the 
most cogent and interesting manner, 
and left an indelible impression on 
the minds of his pupils. 

He continued in a state of great 
suffering till Tuesday the 7th ot 
January, 15173 when his disorder 
assumed a most alarming aspect, 
and terminated his life on the Sa- 
turday following. On the Thursday 
of that week he got out of his bed, 
was dressed, and sat in his char till 
evening. Ile answered question 
put to him, with clearness and 
promptitude ; inquired with aflec- 
tion respecting his friends and 
neighbours; and in the evening 
attempted to conduct family prayer, 
and proceeded for a few minutes 
with clearness and propriety, but 
a paroxysm of pain rendered him 
incapable of utterance, and he de- 
sisted. On Friday, it being ap- 
prehended by his family that he 
was not aware of his approaching 
dissolution, the fact was announced 
tohim. He received the intelligence 
with great calmness, and at short 
intervals through the day, when bis 
sufferings permitted, he conversed 
on various topics in his usual manner. 
Subjects connected with the great 
objects of his labours, his desires, 
and his prayers, through life 5 the 
effusion of the Spirit of God, revi- 
vals of religion, the propagation of 
Christianity, and the dissemination 
of the Scriptures, were not only 
near his heart, but, when mentioned, 
kindled his feelings and awakened 
his devotion. In the course of the 
evening, at his request, the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans 
was read to him. He listened to it 
with great atention, remarked upon 
a mistranslation in one or two places ; 
spoke with much fervour of pious 
emotion on the subject of the chap- 
ter; and at the close of it exclaim- 
ed, “O what a glorious apos- 
trophe !” He also made a number 
of remarks on the opinions and sen- 
timents of sume of the English di- 
vines, particularly Clark and Water- 
land, respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Upon being reminded that 
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his religious friends would be grati- 
fied to learn his views and feelings 
at the prospect of death, he began 
to make some remarks upon the pro- 
mises of the Gospel, when he was 
siezed with a paroxysm of distress, 
which prevented him from proceed- 
ing. A few hours before his death, 
the subject was, for the last time, 
mentioned. He appeared to com- 
prehend the object in view, and, 
though he spoke with difficulty, he 
answered with clearness, that in the 
extreme sickness with which he 
was Visited in the spring, during 
some weeks of which he had no ex- 
pectation of recovering, he had ex- 
perienced more support and comtort 


from religion, and the promises of 


the Gospel, than he had ever reali- 
zed at any former period of his life. 
* Had I died then,” he said, * that 
fact would doubtless have been con- 
sidered as affording strong evidence 
of the sincerity and reality of my 
faith; but, as I recovered, it pro- 
bably made but little impression.” 
It was a sentiment often inculcated 
by him, that it was more sale to rely 
upon the tenor of a person’s life, as 
evidence of the true state of his re- 
ligious character, than upon decla- 
rations made upon a death-bed. In 
the above-mentioned remark, there 
is little reason to doubt that he al- 
luded to that subject, and intended 
that it should apply to his former 
sentiments. After this he requested 
his brother to read to him the L7th 
chapter of St. John. While listen- 
ing to the latter verses of the chap- 
ter, he exclaimed, “O! what tri- 
vinphant truths!’ Atterwards the 
l4th; Loth, and 16th chapters were 
read to him. He listened attentively, 
and spoke with lively interest on va- 
rious passages. Llis mind however 
began to wander while the last chap- 
ter was being read, and it was not 
completed. 

For several of his last hours, his 
organs of speech were much atilect- 
ed; but his mind was unclouded, 
and his thoughts were fixed on death 
and heaven. He was occupied a 


great part of the time in speaking, 
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sometimes in an audible voice, and 
sometimes in a whisper. His lan- 
cnuage, though imarticulate, was evi- 
dently that of prayer and adoration. 
Ilis eyes appeared to be fixed on 
that celestial world whose gates 
were just opening to receive his de- 
parting spirit into the mansions ot 
everlasting rest. Ile did not appear, 
for several hours previously to his 
death, to suffer much pain; bat con- 
tinued to breathe more and more 
shortly, until a few minutes before 
three o'clock, on Saturday the Lith 
of January, when he expired in per- 
feet peace.—Tlis death caused deep 
and general sorrow, not only through 
the State of Connecticut, but through 
New England, and — extensively 
through the Union. Beloved by his 
relatives, esteemed by his friends, re- 
vered by his pupils, and highly ho- 
noured by his countrymen, his loss 
was universally considered as a great 
public as well as private calamity, 
and the expressions of veneration for 
his memory have been increasing ra- 
ther than diminishing up to the pre- 
sent period, and are not likely to be 
soon forgotten. To New England he 
was “a father, her moral legislator, 
and his life is an era in her history.” 

Thus lived and thus died,-the la- 
mented author of the valuable work 
now before us. We must leave his 
character to speak for itself. Chose 
who knew him have spoken in high 
terms of eulogy of his native powers 
of intellect, his extraordinary assi- 
duity, his entire command of his 
thoughts, and his large attainments 
in science and literature. Still more 
highly have they spoken of his moral 
and religious virtues, and especially 
of his disinterestedness, his charity, 
his hospitality, bis habitual Christian 
cheertulness, his warmth of friend- 
ship, his domestic virtues in his own 
happy circle ; and, above all, of his 
patience, his meekness, and his hu- 
mility. How he wrote, the discourses 
before us shew 3 how he preached, is 
described, by those who knew him, as 
follows :— 

“ As a minister and preacher of 
the Gospel, it is not easy to convey 
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an adequate idea of his character- 
istic excellence. His pulpit efforts 
possessed every characteristic of 
animated and powerful eloquence. 
Many instances of its eflects upon 
large audiences are remembered, 
and might easily be mentioned, 
which were most. striking proofs of 
its power over the feelings and the 
conscience. "To simplicity in man- 
ner and matter, he added dignity; 
to ease he added energy: to tervour, 
he added humility. the preached as 
a sinner and dying man himself; he 
preached as in the presence of God, 
and of the spirits of just men mat le 
perfect: he preac hed as though he 
saw his crown of glory ever before 
him.’? 


It is impossible to attempt any 
thing like an analysis of the Theo- 
logy; and it is difficult to know 
what ought to be the selections, 
under the usual form of a reviewer's 
extracts, from a work of such extent 
and exuberant excellence. We 
shall, however, copy the following 
paragraphs. They refer to one of 
the most common of all divinity 
topics: and, on this very account, 
we prefer giving them 5 ‘in order to 
exemplify what has we advanced 
respecting Dr. Dwight’s talent in 
communicating. to a familiar sub- 
ject, characters of freshness and 
originality. He is enforcing the 
doctrine of man’s universal apostasy 
from God 3 and, having previously 
argued the matter as a theologian, 
supported by Scripture, and by im- 
mediate deductions from various 
texts and scriptural facts, he extends 
the illustration by an appeal to the 
audible, visible, tangible evidences 
which surround us in the world; 
and are confirmed by the past history 
of mankind. 


‘ The laws of all nations are a strong 
proof, that the kuman character is univer- 
sally sinful_—Human laws are made only 
to repress and restrain sin; are derived 
only trom experience, and are forced upon 
mankind by irop-handed necessity. They 
exist in every country, and restrain sin of 
every kind which human laws can affect, 
er human tribunals can prove and punish. 


The penalties by which they attempt this 


restraint are variousand dreadtul; are the 
most efficacious which experience can sug- 
gest, or ingenuity devise ; and are chang- 
ed continually, as they are found to fail of 
their effect, by the substitution of others 
which promise greater success. Still they 
have always fallen short of their purpose 

The propensity toevil im the heart of man, 
has defied all their force and terror ; and 
boldly ventured on the forbidden perpe- 
tration, inthe sight of the pillory aud the 
prison, the gibbet and the rack. No inge- 
nuity on the one hand, and no suffering on 
the other, has in any country been sufh- 
cient to overcome this propensity, and so 
far to change the character of man as to 
exterminate even a single sin.—To this 
head ought to be referred all the means, 
furnished by law, of safety to our persons 
and our property; the bolts, bars, and 
locks, by which we endeavour to defend 
our houses and their contents, our persons 
and our families, especially in the night, 
against the inroads of theft and violence ; 
the notes, bonds, and deeds, by which we 
endeavour to secure our contracts, prevent 
the mischiefs of fraud, and compel dis- 
honestry to fulfil its engagements ; tlic 
jails and dungeons, the chains and galleys, 
by which we endeavour to confine villains, 
and prevent them from disturbing by thei 
crimes the peace of society ; the post, the 
pillory, and the gibbet, by which we pun- 
ish some culprits, and labour to deter oth- 
ers from repeating their perpetrations ; 
allthese and the like things, are gloomy and 
dreadful proofs of the corruption of the 
world in which they exist. They exist 
wherever men are found, of sufficient ea- 
pacity and in proper circumstances, tu 
attempt a regular opposition to crimes, « 
continual preservation of peace, and a 
general establishment of personal safety 

The sintulness, therefore, whica they in 
tend to resist is equally universal. In a 
world of virtue they would have no place 
because they could not be of any possible 
use; the spirit of the inhabitants supply- 
ing infinitely better, the peace and salety 
which they so imperfectly secure. 

“2d. The religion of all nations is a for 
cible proof of the same doctrine.—-The 
religion of every nation has been exrpialo- 
ry ; that is, ithas been so formed, as inten- 
tionally to make satisfaction for sin, and 
to obtain reconciliation with a God ac- 
knowledged to be offended. Of this na- 
ture, obviously, are sacrifices. The victim 
was always intended to be an offering for 
sin, and the means of regaining forfeited 
favour. The more valuable the victim, the 
more efficacious was supposed to be the 
atonement, and the more certain the fa- 
vour solicited. Accordingly, when inferior 
offerings were found or believed to fail, 
human sacrifices were substituted for 
them ; and these not unfrequently of the 
highest estimation: youths, nobly born 
possessed ef eminent endowment, and 
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educated in the manner most advantace- 
ously fitted to msure mental distinction. 
Sacrifices of this general nature were 
otiered by all the ancient heathen nations, 
and have been offered by many still exist- 
ing. In Hindostan they appear to be 
ofered at the present time. Nor did the 
other oiterings of the heathen speak any 
ether language. The tragrauce, the beau- 
tv, the costiimess, the frequency, and the 
multitude of these, were plainly intended 
to conciliate the good-will of the god who 
was supplicated ; a good-will coutessed!y 


estranged, but supposed to be capable of 


being acquired anew. According to the 
same scheme also were formed their pray- 
ers, Which either implicitly or explicitiy 
acknowledged the sins of the suppliant, 
and besought the restoration of the favour 
which he had forfeited. On the same 
principle, tedious pilgrimages, consuming 
at times a length of years, and traversing 
no trifling part of the breadth of the globe, 
were undertaken and executed. The 
burning heat, the parching drougnt, and 
the excessive perils of an Arabian or a 
Nubian desert, were quietly and even 
cheerfully sustained by hosts of wander- 
ers, who had voluntarily exiled themselves 
from their friends, families, and country, 
with the hope of obtaining the remission 
of sin, considered as absolutely necessary, 
aud supposed to be unattainable by any 
means less dangerous and distressing. 
-lblutions speak the same design in a man- 
ner still more direct and uneguivocal. ‘To 
washaway his guilt, the Egyptian plunged 
himself ig the Nile; and the Hindoo in 
the Ganges. From these waters, invested 
by popular superstition with the trans- 
cendeut power of removing moral pollu- 
tion, each expected to come out cleansed 
from all his turpitude, and entitled anew 
to the complacency of the god whom he 
was conscious of having offended. On 
this ground, the holy streams were resort- 
ed to by immeuse multitudes with incredi- 
ble eagerness and anxiety, and were sup- 
posed to furnish a certam passport to tu- 
ture blessings. To ablution was added 
penance, as a very hopeful means ot ob- 
taining the same desirable object. This 
unnatural resort existed ina great variety 
of forms ; all of them humiliating, forbid- 
ding, and dreadful. Hunger, thirst, the 
heat of summer, and the frost of wiuter, 
vakedness, weariness, extreme want, aud 
excruciating pain, have been undergone 
»y millions of the human race without a 
vroan,a murmur, ora sigh: froman expec- 
tation that this voluutary suffering would 
shelter the criminal from the demands 
of future justice. It ought to be remark- 
ed, that the length to which this self-denial 
has often proceeded, shews in the strong- 
est manner not only the reality, but the 
intense degree of guilt, with which the 
subject of it supposed himself to be stained. 
\ll these were regarded as essential duties 
of religion, and as iudispensably demanded 
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of every man. In performing them, every 
man contessed he was stained with the com 
mon guilt, andthat he needed an expiration 

Bd / 


writings of all nations, amene whom wri 


. a! ‘ 
Protea oy te 


The same doctrine ts 


lings are fow d.— Tie history both of na- 
tious and tndividuals, ts, professedty a true 
account of their actions and characters 
It is also written by ine 


not at least candid towards those concern 


rarely who ure 
ing whom they write; and oflen by those 
who are strong!y prejudice d in their fa 
vour: men ot the same nation or party,on 
for some other reason partially inelined io- 
wards the individual, or the cause which is 
the subject of their history. There is also, 
inmost historians, a strong, prevailing, in- 
clination, to cover the defects and crimes 
of those whose actions they record: lest 
by a full disclosure of them, they should 
render the history less entertaimimg than 
they wish to their readers. From all these 
causes, history is often a mere panegyric ; 
aud almost always, perhaps always, a 
much more favourable account of the con 
duct of men, than truth would warrant 
The history of the Bible, being dictated by 
inspiration, presents its subjects more gen- 
erally darkened and deformed, ina great 
proportion of instances: both because it 
was designed, to untold the moral charac- 
ters of men in an especial manner, and 
because itis true. Hence, we commonly 
suppose the people of Israel to have been 
more depraved than other nations. ‘This 
however, is an erroneous opinion, as any 
man who reads the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romanus will easily discern. 
Had prophets written the history of the 
rest of mankind, there is but too much 
reason to believe, that nations aod individ- 
uals generally, who have been the subjects 
of history, would have presented features 
equally disgusting and monstrous with 
those of the Israelites. But favourable 
as all these causes are to the human 
racter, powerfully as they have influenced 
writers to present, and that with rmiatny ad- 
ventitious ornaments, only the bright, and 
to conceal as much as possible the dark, 
side of man; history is still a satire upon 
our race, scarcely less severe than any otf 
those professe dly written under this name 
Should we, contrary to all probability, or, 
to absolute certamty, 


«ha- 


in better language, 
acknowledge the portrait to be an exact 
unflattering likeness, we must still be 
obliged to confess the whole aspect to be 
inisshapen and monstrous; without syvu 

Man, as 


metry, beautv, or loveliness 
and 


described by history, ts undeniably, 
always has been, an evil, odious being ; 
disobedient and ungrateful to bis Makes 
unjust, insincere,and unkind to his fellow. 
man; and far removed from the charac- 
ter which the Scriptures demand, whieh 
conscience approves, or which, even im out 
opinion, God can be supposed to love 
“With history. moral and philosophical 


writings have abuimdantly concurred. Twi 
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bere pass all those which have been imme- 
diately directed to the point in question, 
and have either declared or argued it in 
torm; their aid being unnecessary for the 
present purpose. Those which have been 
conducted with other designs, nay, those 
which have intentionally opposed this doe- 
trine, have nevertheless served to establish 
it. This they have done in many ways ; 
particularly by the feebleness of their ar- 
guinents advanced in opposition to it, by 
the pains which they have taken to disguise 
human turpitude by fair names, flattering 
ascriptions, and false justifications ; by the 
gross moral sentiments which they have 
abetted; and by the deformed dispositions 
which they have thus disclosed to the pub- 
lic view. Their very confessions also, of 
what they in vain attempt to deny, furnish 
no small evidence of its truth, while their 
efforts not untrequently wear the appear- 
ance of a concerted design tocarry a point, 
scarcely supposed to be tenable, of an 
artful and insidious struggle to gain con- 
verts, and achieve a victory rather than 
an honest endeavour to establish a truth 
of which the authoris sincerely convinced. 
Upon the whole, in spite of all the ex- 
ertious made to cover this humiliating 
truth, and hide from the perception of 
man au object so offensive ; the fetor still 
escapes, and forces itself upon the senses 
in a manner so disgusting as to compel a 
conviction of its existence.—Poems, plays, 
novels, and other books of entertammeint, 
written professedly only to amuse and 
please, are necessitated to unfold the samme 
truth ina still clearer manner. Al! the 
characters almost, are characters mixed 
with sin; and the few unmixed ones which 
they have attempted, are perceived by 
mere taste, unaccompanied with intellec- 
tual examination, to be dull, lifeless, and 
unnatural. . Accordingly, rational criti- 
cism has every where condemned them as 
improperly introduced, because they have 
no originals in fact. ‘The sentiments also 
thrown out in these productions, are evi- 
dential! of the same truth. In innumerable 
forms they declare, and appeal to, the uni- 
versal corruption of mankind, as the ob- 
ject about which they are extensively oc- 
cupied; and the only source, in a great 
multitude of instances, from whieh they 
are derived. Were not human nature cor- 
rupted, a great part of them could never 
have had either existence, or meaning.”’ 
Vol. I. pp 469—474. 

In our strenuous recommendation 
of this work to the theological stu- 
dents of the Established Church, 
there must be, of course, a point of 
reservation ; as Dr. Dwight is an 
opponent both of Episcopacy, and 
of liturgical worship. That he was 
justified in sach opposition, will na- 
turally be allowed by the members 


of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches of the two countries : 
and espectally by those of A merica, 
where the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational modes of discipline are the 
prevailing systems—-ineluding of 
course the Baptists, who outnumber 
all the rest, and are congregational 
in their discipline. On the other 
side, Episcopalians and Liturgists 
might hail with the purest. satis- 
faction such an enemy, if enemies 
they must have, as Dr. Dwight, who 
opposes them without the spirit of 
enmity ; and without a tincture of 
sectarian feeling.* He is indeed 
firm in his general conviction of the 
human origin of diocesan bishops, 
and of the inexpediency of forms of 
worship 3 or, at least, of their being 
not more advantagecus to devotion 
than the usages of his own church. 
He is also aware of the difficulties 
attendant on all subjects where 
Christians, otherwise uuited in doc- 


* The following is the close of the Pre- 
sident’s disquisiion on E:piscopacy :— 
‘** From these considerations, it is clear- 
ly decided to my apprehension, that dio- 
cesan bishops are not of scriptural, but of 
human origin, introduced either casually, 
or from considerations of a prudential na- 
ture only. Christ has established pastors 
in his church; the church itself has con- 
stituted its bishops: and this, to a great 
extent, has been acknowledged by the bi- 
shops themselves. Such, clearly, appears 
to me to be the truth concerning this so 
much debated question. Still 1 have no 
disposition to contend with those Chris- 
tians who are attached to Episcopacy, and 
who think they find any peculiar advanta- 
ges in that forin of ecclesiastical admiunis- 
tration. Nor can I willingly adopt the 
same aspersions sometimes thrown upon it 
by individual Presbyterians. I cannot but 
remember, and remember with emotions 
of gratitude and respect, the very great and 
beneficial exertions, made by the English 
church in the cause of Christianity, and 
made in many instances by the dignitaries 
of that church. Butler, Berkeley, Jewel, 
Beveridge, Bedell, and Wilson, were bi- 
shops, Cranmer, Leighton, and Usher, 
werearchbishops. Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Nidley, were martyrs. In that church 
also real religion has at times flourish- 
ed to a great and very desirable extent. 
Like other churches, it has had its bright 
and dark days; but it has undoubtedly 
sent multitudes of its members to heaven ; 
and at the present time is fast rising in 
the gradations of piety.” 
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trine and holiness of living, have 
for centuries disagreed 5 aud regards 
the actions fought on debateable 
ground, as something like drawn 
battles, or as skirmishes, where 
each side alternately assumes the 
credit of victory. He is farther 
conscious, that among these ami- 
cable quarrels, the best informed 
disputants are always the least bit- 
ter; half-knowledge being uniform- 
ly more positive than solid learning ; 
and that, in journeying through the 
wilderness of life, the Christian 
traveller has more serious work to 
do than to impede his neighbour’s 
progress—and we may add his own 
—by attempting to determine what 
will never be determined. Not that 
we undervalue questions of ecclesi- 
astical polity ; neither do we forget 
with what promptitade, when re- 
quired, the advocates of Episcopacy 
and liturgical worship can bring 
forward replies, rejoinders, and all 
the machinery of powerful contro- 
versy in their own defence. We 
only wish that, on such occasions, 
men would not merely use the lawful 
weapons of warfare, but use them 
lawfully. There is such a thing as 
fighting the battles, both of the ca- 
thedral and of the conventicle, with 
weapons furnished from the arsenals 
of rancour and practical irreligion. 
The combatants meet, and finally 
separate ; but not perhaps till they 
have given some reason to the scof- 
fers and infidels who witness the 
combat to urge, that there is often 
an approximation between a fiery 
zealot, whether for bishops, presby- 
ters, or itinerants, and the cold-heart- 
ed unbeliever who stands by to watch 
and report the event. 

We feel with the greater force, the 
truth implied by these remarks dur- 
ing the existing ferment of Christen- 
dom, in relation to the struggle be- 
tween Protestantism and Popery. In 


its real essence, for we speak not of 


nominal national Protestantism, it 


is not a question of discipline, or of 


economy, or of doctrine ; but it is 
the irreconcileable feud ever raging 


between the kingdom of “ny eee 


Curist. Osseryv. No. 28 
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and the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ. How superficial and 
fatal is the notion of those persons— 
and some of them we believe to be, 
if not sagacious Christians, yet hum- 
ble and sincere—who dream, that 
the matter in debate merely refers 
to the resolution of such abstract 
questions as transubstantiation, mo- 
nachism, penance, and the power 
of the ke ‘ys; and that if these things 
were conceded, the current of the 
Christian church would thencefor- 
ward roll on, in all its deep and pa- 
cific majesty, increasing towards its 
estuary, till absorbed into the migh- 
ty ocean of eternity! Nothing like 
it: the religion of mankind would 
never cease to molest the religion 
of the Gospel, so long as the latter 
exhibited the real influence, and the 
former the mere shadow, of Chris- 
tianity. The advance of the Evan- 
gelical system (using the term, not 
as a technical, but as an intelligible 
one,) awakens perhaps the jealousy 
of some nominal Protestants ; and 
causes them to look towards the 
hitherto rival and opposing church, 
as an ally in repelling the incursions 
of that purer form of Christianity, 
which disowns on the one hand, 
the pretensions of the Papacy, and, 
on the other, the profession of all 
nominal religion whatever. In fact, 
the strong hold of Popery is the 
asyiuin it affords to such religionists 
as want a protection from the de- 
mands made upon their hearts and 
lives by the Gospel itself. As things 
really are, the exterior of the Church 
of Rome is the veil by which she 
conceals the necessity for spirituality 
and holiness. Rites and ceremonies 
preoccupy the place of personal re- 
ligion ; and the more gorgeous they 
can be made, the more irresistible 
is their potency. They become, 
not the outward and visible means 
of devotion, but devotion _ itself. 
Neither is this substitution of exter- 
nal things for inward holiness con- 
fined to this corrupt communion. 
It is a distemper incident to all hu- 
man minds; and affects variously 
the mere Churchman, and the mere 
49 
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Dissenter in our own enlightened 
country. Each of them finds his 
consolations, although in the absence 
of crucifixes and relics ; one within 
the walls of his parish church, the 
other in his meeting house 5 and not 
in the instructions delivered by their 
respective ministers, but in the scan- 
ty ceremonials allowed in either case, 
by the severe simplicity of a Protes- 
tant ritual. 

Now, the evangelical scheme 
knows nothing of an individual’s 
religion, unless it is rooted in the 
affections, and exemplified in prac- 
tical obedience. The first point is 
to ascertain the aspirant’s sincerity, 
and his personal acquaintance with 


“ the excellency of the knowledge of 


Christ Jesus his Lord.” This indis- 
pensable qualification being pro- 
duced, as far as man can read the 
heart and observe the conduct, all 
other points are secondary and sub- 
ordinate. But nominal Christi- 
anity, whether at Rome or Can- 
terbury, in Essex street or in Moor- 
fields, inverts this order; or rather, 
is quite satisfied with its followers’ 
submission to ecclesiastical regula- 
tions, and concerns itself no far- 
ther. On this account, the Evan- 
gelical requisitions are exceedingly 
repulsive to all formalists of what- 
ever communion; and at this point 
Popery comes to their aid. They 
are precisely in the state of mind 
prepared to welcome its assistance. 
The parties, by an instinct common 
to both, soon understand each other. 
Preliminaries of peace, after a lit- 
tle diplomatic etiquette, are readily 
signed and exchanged ; and the re- 
ligion of human nature, as modified 
at Rome, receives a fresh accession 
of converts, once formal Protestants, 
and now become formal Papists. Or, 
if these nominal Lutherans have 
too much pride to change their re- 
ligion, they practically unite with 
their Papal co-adjuators, in opposing 
the incursions of pure Christianity. 
They are alike jealous of the Bible, 
and of the institutions which circu- 
late the Bible : they both insist upon 
some authorised interpreter of its duc- 


trines; they quote the self-same texts 
in support of exclusive churches ; 
and their final determination is, that 
whatever either party allows, or dis- 
allows, must be enthusiasm—and 
they perfectly know what they mean 
by that word—and must be put down. 
In direct terms, you may join what 
communion you please, whether in 
England, Connecticut, Switzerland, 
or France, but you shall not be a 
practical Christian ; you may use 
the liturgies of the Anglican or Re- 
formed continental churches, or you 
may sign the Congregational con- 
fessions of faith in America, but 
you shall not do these things except 
with the lip and the pen; you may 
be any thing, provided only you 
know nothing of the spirit and power 
the Gospel. 

The connexion of these re- 
marks with the name and per- 
formances of Dr. Dwight is this ; 
that he treats theology, not as a na- 
tional creed, or as the formulary of 
any particular church, but as a mat- 
ter of every man’s personal, indi- 
vidual concern. He considers that 
Christianity is, distinctively, the re- 
ligion of private life, of the closet, 
the fireside, the exchange, the of- 
fice, the farm, the house of mer- 
chandise ; and that so far, and on- 
ly so far, as its professor exhibits 
the influence of his principles, as 
thus particularized, is he at all 
likely to be accounted worthy “ to 
obtain the joyful resurrection of the 
dead,” and “to stand before the 
Son of Man.” He is also quite as 
spiritual in his estimate of the in- 
ward character, as he is uncompro- 
mising in his views of holy obedience. 
The cross of Christ is his glory, 
the foundation of his hope; as the 
blood there shed is the price of his 
redemption. No part of his system 
assumes that gregarious character, 
which equalizes the pretensions of 
men to piety, without scrutinizing 
their claims one by one. Heis perfect- 
ly aware, that on earth the foolish and 
the wise both continue to bear their 
lamps ; while the folly and the wis- 
dom of the several parties will, at the 
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bridegroom’s appearance, prove the 
visible church to be a mingled and 
anomalous assembly. 

We have thought it right to can- 
tion the Episcopalian, and the triend 
of precomposed lfitureies, of Dr. 
Dwight’s opinions upon these topics. 
There are also necessarily various 
other points in the course of the 
innumerable subjects discussed in 
these volumes, oa which pious and 
well-judging persons may and will 
differ. We shall not however enter 
upon any of these litigated ques- 
tions, so calmly and uncentrover- 
sially handled by our author; but 
we must just apprize our readers, 
with respect to one class of them, 
that Dr. Dwizht (see his discourses 


on the decrees and sovereignty of 


God,) is decidedly, though modestly 
and candidly, Calvinistic in his sen- 
timents. His Calvinism, is not, how- 
ever, very harsh or dangerous, as ex- 
plained in the following passages. 


“The conduct of God is sovereign in 
this sense, that he does according to his 
will, independently and irresistibly, with- 
out giving an account of any of his matters 
any further than he pleases, but that he 
wills nothing without the best reason, 
whether that reason be declared to his 
creatures or not; that real glory to himself, 
and real good to his creation, not other- 
wise attainable, are universally the objects 
to which his pleasure is directed, whether 
it respects the existence and motions of 
an insect, or the salvation ofaman. God 
never acts arbitrarily, and to say that he 
wil's a thing because he wills it, is to speak 
without meaning. All his pleasure, all 
his determinations, are perfectly wise and 
good, founded on the best of all reasons, 
and directed to the best of all purposes.” 
Vol. I. p. 246. 

“‘1f we please to be saved, we shall now 
be saved; this is one great part of the Di- 
vine pleasure. There is nothing which 
prevents us from being saved, but our 
own inclinations; and this would as ef- 
fectually prevent us in any supposable cir- 
cumstances. Nor could we in any circum- 
stances, possess a greater freedom of 
choice or action, with respect to this or 
any other subject than we now possess. 
Nor is there, so far as I know, any influ- 
ence from God which at all hinders us 
from choosing salvation with all that free- 
dom of action which moral beings can 
possess. It will be observed I speak not 
here of persons punished, for their in- 
corrigible obstinacy, with judicial blind- 
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ness and hardness of heart, though it is to 
be questioned whether even in this case 
God does any thing more than leave them 
to themselves. The language of God to eve 

ry sinner, is, ‘ As I live, saith the Lord, 
I have no pleasure in the death ofa sinner, 
but would rather that he should return 
and live ;’ his invitation to sinners are, 
‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money; vea 
come; buy wine and milk without money 
aud without price; and whosoever will 
let hina « and take the water of life 
freely dius language is perfectly sin- 
cere, and exactly descriptive of the dis- 
position of God.” Vol. 1. p. 240. 

We will now offer to the reader's 
perusal, a citation from the author's 
conclusion to his great work;  la- 
menting that we cannot find reom for 
more than this fragment 3; and which 
we are compelled to begin and to ter- 
iwinate abruptly. Should any person 
be startled at the use of the term vir- 
tu’, in the following extract, it may 
be expedient to inform him, that it 
is employed, inthe “ Theology,” as 
synonymous with holiness. 


ome, 


* The Science of Theology is capable of 
yielding more pLeasure lo the mind than 
any other.—The pleasures which science is 
capable of yielding to the mind, are ad- 
dressed both to the tmavination and the 
understanding. Of both these kinds of 
pleasure theology is eminently productive. 
The pleasures conveyed to the mind 
through the imagination, are devived from 
such objects as are new, various, beautiful, 
refined, great, and noble ; and the more 
these aitributes prevail, the more capable 
are the objects in which they are found of 
yielding this species of pleasure. But in 
no field of human pursuit are objects 
found in such numbers, and of such uni- 
formity, which are invested with these 
attributes, or possess the power of yield- 
ing this pleasure in the same degree. In 
vain will you search for objects equally 
beautiful with multitudes which are pre 
sented to you in the Seriptures; with 
paradise and its inhabitants; with the 
innumerable and most delightful variega- 
tions of excellence whichadorn the angelic 
character; with the endless, diversified, 
manifestations of kindness, compassion, 
and good providence of God toward his 
children ; the grateful and unaffected eflu- 
sions of their piety to him; the delightful 
scénery, if | may so style it, of the millen- 
nial world, drawn with such unrivalled 
elegance by several of the prophets, and 
particularly by the pencil of Isaiah; the 
charming features of a virtuous character, 
depicted by Christ and his apostles; and 
the wonderful exhibition of the future 
prosperity of the church, arrayed in glory 
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and beauty, by the hand of St. John. 
The Scriptures are the native region of 
sublimily, both natural aud moral.’ The 
single volume of the Scriptures,’ says Sir 
William Jones, one of the best judges whom 
the world has ever seen, ‘contains more 
and higher specimens of this excellence, 
than allthe remains of Grecian and Roman 
antiquity united,” ‘The God of the Serip- 
tures is an object infinitely sublime ; and 
wherever he appears, whether his charac- 
ter is exhibited, or his actions are recited, 
he appears with power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, glory and majesty, to which nothing 


is equal, nothing second. The works of 


God, here recounted, are possessed of a 
-plendour suited to his character. The 
creation; the deluge; the wonders of Egypt, 
the wilderness, and Canaan; the miracles 
attendant upon the death, resurrection, 
and ascension of the Saviour; the resur- 
rection, the conflagration, the future judg- 
ment, and future existence of the righteous 
and the wicked, are objects compared 
with which all other events which have 
entered into the conceptions of man, 
shrink into nothing. Iv moral beauty, 
greatness, and glory, the Saviour stands 
alone.”—** On this divine subject | have 
no room to expatiate, and shall only ob- 
serve, that the Scriptures themselves have 
done more justice to it, than can, within 
the same compass be done a second time ; 
when they inform us that Christ is ‘ the 
light of heaven,’ and ‘theeffulgence of the 
Divine glory.” Not less distinguished is 
this science for the power which it pos- 
sesses, and the means which it furnishes 
for refining the views and the taste of man. 
On the one hand, the Scriptures forbid 
every thing which is impure and licentious : 
and, on the other, efiectually discourage 
every thing which is gross and grovelling. 
To accomplish this combined purpose, 
they commence their efforts in the only 
efficacious manner; namely, by purifying 
the affections of the heart. Wherever these 
are gross and debased, the imagination will 
be gross, aud the taste debased. So uni- 
versally is this true, that no advantages of 
education, no superiority of talents, no 
acquisition of learnipg, no refinement of 
society, hitherto have suflicient power 
to purily the fancy and the taste, where 
the affections had been yielded to licen- 
tious indulgences. A gross heart will de- 
light in gross objects; and on these objects 
so long as they are relished, the imagina- 
tion willlove todwell. Elegance of mind 
grows out of the refinement of the heart. 
It is hence, that the sentiments of Paul 
and John, of Peter and James, their inages, 
and their language, are immeasurably re- 
moved trom the gross efforts of heathen 
autiqaity. Had Cicero's oration for Ceelius, 
or the third eclogue of the polite and clegant 
Virgil, formed a part of the sacred volume ; 
either would have furnished an argument 
against its inspiration which all succeed- 
ing ages could never have refuted: and 


infidelity would long since have gained a 
final triumph over the Gospel. In the 
Scriptures we are presented every where 
with those objects which, more incompa- 
rably than any other originate and establish 
refined affections, spotiess views, and dig- 
nified excursions of the imagination. By 

a continual correspondence with the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, the affections are gra- 
dually and in asense instinctively purified 

By a trequent recurrence to its sentiments 
and imagery, the imagination is exalted, 
and the taste wrought into elegance as 
silver is beautified by the hand of the bur- 
nisher. By conversing with noble objects, 
the mind is ennobled in a manner and to a 
degree which will admit no parallel; is 
estranged from every thing low and little ; 
assumes insensibly a portion of the celes- 
tial character, and directs its flight, unceas 

ingly, towards heaven. On the variety 
and consequent novelty of objects every 
where presented by the Scriptures to the 
imagination, it is unnecessary here to ex- 
patiate. Both are unceasing, both are 
endless ; and as they are successively un- 
folded to rational beings, will reguiarly 
enhance their enjoyments throughout the 
ages of eternity.—There is another and 
very important view in which this subject 
demands our consideration. Theology 
spreads its influence over the creation and 
providence of Ged, and gives lo both almost 
all their beauty and sublimity. Creation 
and providence, seen by the eye of theo- 
logy, and elucidated by the glorious com- 
mentary on both furnished in the Scrip- 
tures, become new objects to the mind; 
immeasurably more noble, rich, and de- 
lightful, than they can appear to a worldly, 
sensual mind. ‘The heavens and the earth, 
aud the great as well as numberless events 
which result from the Divine administra- 
tion, are in themselves vast, wonderful, 
frequently awful; in) many instances 
solemn, in very many exquisitely beautfal, 
and in a great number eminently sublime 

Alljthese attributes, however, they possess, 
if considered only in the abstract in de- 
grees very humble and diminutive, com- 
pared with the appearance which they 
make, when beheld as the works of Jeho- 
vah. Mountains, the ocean, and the 
heavens are majestic and sublime. Hills 
and valleys, soft landseapes, trees, fruits, 
and flowers, and many objects in the ani 

mal and mineral kingdoms, are beautiful 

But what is this beauty, what is this gran- 
deur, compared with that agency of God 
to which they owe their being? Think 
w hat it is for the Alinighty Hand to spread 
the plains, to heave the mountains, and to 
pour the ocean. Look at the verdure, 
flowers, and fruits which in the mild season 
adorn the surface of the earth; the uncreat- 
ed Hand fashions their fine forms, paints 
their exquisite colours, and exhales their 
delightful perfumes. In the spring his 
life reanimates the world; in the summer 
and autumn his bounty is poured out upor 
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the hills and valleys ; in the winter, ‘ his 
way is in the whirlwind and in the storm ; 
and the clouds are the dust of his feet.’ 
His hand ‘ hung the earta upon nothing,’ 
lighted up the sun in the heavens, and 
rolls the planets and the comets through 
the immeasurable fields of ether. His 
breath kindled the stars; his voice called 
into existence worlds innumerable, and 
filled the expanse with animated being. 
To all he is present, over all he rules, tor 
all he provides. ‘The mind attempered to 
Divine contemplation finds him in every 
solitade, meets him in every walk, and in 
all places, and at all times sees itself sur- 
rounded by God.—How superior are the 
works of creation and providence, when 
considered in this manner, to the highest 
conceptions formed by a worldly mind, 
which merely looks at the things them- 
selves ; and with a folly, a stupidity, « hich 
is extreme, stops short of their author. 
How enhanced is their beauty ! how exalt- 
ed their sublimity ! The pleasures yielded 
by science to the understanding are deri- 
ved extensively from the same sources 
which furnish so much delight to the ima- 
gination ; for the understanding also finds 
exquisite pleasure in that which is new, 
beautiful and sublime. At the same time, 
it is peculiarly delighted with such views as 
expand the intellectual powers, and with 
such objects as are seen to possess fitness 
for valuable purposes, the symmetry of 
parts happily arranged in a system, the 
rectitude apparent in their own nature, 
and their utility to moral beings, and to the 
universe. Many sciences are without a 
question sufliciently extensive to employ 
and exhaust all the efforts of the intellect. 
This is true of mathematical and meta- 
physical science, of natural philosophy 
and astronomy, medical science, law, and 
civil policy. Itis hardly necessary to ob- 
serve, that this is eminently true of theo- 
logical science, which has for its object 
the character, word and works of God ; 
the nature of man, his apostasy, his resto- 
ration to the Divine kingdom, his virtue 
existing as a principle,and operating prac- 
tically in all his duties to God, his fellow- 
creatures and himself; the character offi- 
ces, and kingdom of the Mediator; the 
character of the Holy Spirit, and his agen- 
ey in renewing and sanctifying man, and 
in conducting him to endless life; and that 
boundless scheme of dispensations which 
controls all human concerns in the present 
world; and beyond the grave directs the 
existence of men and angels, their em- 
ployments and their allotments for ever.—- 
At the same time, theology is conversaut, 
more than all other sciences, with tnat 
which is beautiful, and that which is sub- 
lime: I mean with that which is seen to 
be such by the intellect, and not merely 
that which is felt to be such by the imagi- 
nation. The truths of theology are with- 
out limit conversant with moral excel- 
tence; and are extensively employed in 
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unfolding to man whatever is lovely and 
dignified in the intellectual nature. ‘There 
is no beauty or dignity of mind but virtue, 
and there is no virtue but that which is 
evangelical. Jt is noble and lovely when, 
in its fairest forms, it ts seen in such be- 
ings as we are. In angels itis sublime and 
wonderful. In Jehovah it is exalted not 
only above all conception, bat * above all 
blessing and praise ;’ a summit which re- 
ceding beyond the utmost reach of finite 
minds, will, as they ascend through the 
endless succesion of ages, rise higher, and 
higher, and higher for ever.” Vol. V. pp 
547—552. 

This is indeed an exceedingly im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory specimen 
of quotation ; as the current of the 
author’s eloquence suffers a sudden 
interruption. Tf the extract has 
awakened in the reader such an in- 
terest him to desire its 
continuation, and thence to study the 
work itself, our own wishes will be 
so far satistied. A Christian jour- 
nalist ought to have only one end 
in view ; and this will be obtained, 
In proportion as he succeeds in dil- 
fusing, confirming, and defending 
truth,—whether by the direct efforts 
of his own pen, or by introducing 
the attempts of others to the obser- 
vation of mankind. 

Whatever may ultimately be the 
public decision on the theological 


as Causes 


importance of these volumes, they 
will at least tend to reduce to reason 
some persons who have indulged a 
spirit of scepticism, not so much on 
the moral, as on the mental excel- 
lence of their relations on the other 


side of the Atlantic. It will, we 
think, be at length conceded, that 
man in America, as well as in Eu- 
rope, is areading, writing, andeven 
thinking animal. ‘This, by many, 
will be deemed a liberal concession. 
There are among us from 
whom it will, however, and must 
ultimately, be extorted, in despite 
of what they have spoken and writ- 
ten to the contrary. Our Quarterly 
Reviewers and similar writers should 
be aware of the recoil of their vitu- 
peration upon themselves 3; if in no 
other point, yet in this, that the 
people of the United States are 
“bone of their bone, and flesh of 
their flesh :” descendants from a come 


those 
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mon ancestry, and substantially Bri- 
tish in their civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions, literature, science, do- 
mestic habits ; and entirely one with 
them in language. But thus it is 
that even-handed justice bestows its 
impartial decisions, and chastises 
the abettors of family quarrels, by 
causing them to expose their own 
shame. We wish that certain of 
our countrymen remembered, and 
imitated in the spirit of their con- 
duct, the dignified consistency of 
his late Majesty, when he received 
the first ambassador of the new Re- 
public with this address ;—“* I was 
the last man, sir, to consent to the 


independence of America; and I. 


shall now be the last man to violate 
it.’ ‘Those who recollect the man- 
ner, and graceful elocution of George 
the Third, in the moments of royal 
etiquette, will imagine the effect of 
these manly expressions 5; and in- 
deed it is, we believe, on record, that 
the ambassador, on this occasion, 
was completely overpowered, and 
returned to his government, under 
the full conviction of the king’s de- 
termination to maintain the relations 
of peace and amity. 

If America exhibits the vices of 
a young nation, she should nov gra- 
tuitously retaliate upon the alleged 
infirmities of her aged and _ still sur- 
viving parent; though, as Ameri- 
cans seem tu think, under the pres- 
sure of years, and still suffering from 
various domestic troubles. One of 
these, so at least it appeared at the 
time, was the desertion of a favour- 
ite daughter on the 4th of July, 
1776.  Greybeards perfectly well 
recollect the consternation of the 
family at that trying moment; es- 
pecially the shrieks and hysterics of 
the mother. They remember too, 
that for several tedious years the 
strongest measures were adopted to 
efiect the child’s return ; but all in 
vain! A compromise at length 
took place in L782; and since that 
time, (with one unpleasant excep- 
tion of recent date,) things have 
been tolerably quiet. Why then, 
not * let well alone ?”°—IJf we con- 


tinue to complain, in our quarterly 
reports, of the disorderly behaviour 
of backwoodsmen, squatters, row- 
dies, gougers, and other persons 
designated by appellations of simi- 
lar elegance, we must not be angry, 
if we are reminded in return of 
Thartells, Proberts, Fauntleroys, 
radicals, agitators, St. Giles’s and 
Wappiag, and of the thousands 
classed and described by Mr. Col- 
quhoun, Mr. Pierce Evan—we beg 
pardon for coupling the names,— —and 
by “the gentlemen of the press,” 
in their “ reports of the ring,” and 
the Westminster pit; and in their 
elaborate details of “ sp: orting and 
pugilism,” and the existing morals 
of the theatres. Above all, let no 
American spy be suffered to take 
the steam-boat some summer morn- 
ing at Holyhead, and land the same 
afternoon at the Pigeon-house ; oth- 
erwise there will be some danger, lest, 
in an evil hour for us, he should 
progress slick right away throvgh 
the emerald isle, guessing his route 
from county to county ; and fa- 
vour the world next season with two 
lengthly octavos from his publisher’s 
store at New-York ; describing the 
state of our sister kingdom, which, 
for centuries, had possessed a vice- 
regal court, a peerage, parliament, 
university, and; | astly, an establish- 
ed church, with an independent and 
numerous clergy 3 yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these advantages, presents 
every fearful sign of insubordina- 
tion, misrule, and of the most ab- 


ject and gloomy superstition. We 


are now, indeed, treading on tender 
ground; and we can only bring our- 
selves to the mention of Ireland, on 
this occasion, to demonstrate the in- 
fatuation of such persons as find in 
Amcrica nothing better than ‘a den 
of thieves,’ without adverting to the 
state of things at home.* 


* Very, very far indeed are we from 
viewing the state of [reland with the feel- 
ings generated by party questions. Our 
only intention, in the above remarks is 
to illustrate the unfairness, and suicidal 
folly, of declaiming against the United 
States of America, on ‘points where the 
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Steering a middle course between 
adulation and contumely, we can- 
not for a moment doubt that the 
United States are rapidly rising in 
the scale of civilization, science, 
general literature, and moral vigour. 
In naval architecture, in steam navi- 
gation, in certain branches of en- 
graving, in amplifying the powers 
of machinery, in the  construc- 
tion and extent of canals, in the 
appointments both of their mili- 
tary and mercantile marine, and 
in various practical applications of 
art and science, they are already 
either our superiors or our rivals. 
Their diplomatists have contrived 
to meet the practised statesmen of 
Europe on tolerably equal terms ; 
while Mr. Washington Irving occu- 
pies a conspicuous rank, even in 
our own cherished Island, among 
the elegant, refined, and polished 
writers of the day. They regularly 
republish all our popular works, 
and, among these, the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, and some 
other British periodical publications 5 
our own, as we have stated, among 
the number. Some of their own 
periodical works also, especially of 
a scientific kind, are in good repute. 
We have therefore only to give our 
cousins a little time; and in their 
turn, they will perhaps produce a 
Bacon and Newton, a Locke and 
Butler, a Milton and Shakespeare ; 
as they have already, in the emer- 
gency of the war of independence, 
shewn their Washington, and other 
chiefs of the armies, which, after a 
severe struggle with the disciplined 
veterans of Europe, established a 


parent country feels itself vulnerable and 

feeble. The time was when Dr. Johnson 

hunself, who was a good hatcr of the 

daughter, thus sung of his favourite me- 

tropolis ;— 

‘* London,—the needy villain’s general 
home, 

The common shore of Paris, and of 

Rome !” 

What the capital is become now, should, 

in justice, be left to the determination of 

its visitors from the banks of the Seine 

and Tiber; and, in default of their re- 

ports, to the wanderers from Philadel- 

phia, Charleston, and Washington. 


new empire. In the mean time, we 
are quite as fully aware, as Mr. 
Fearon, Mr. Howison, and Mr. 
Cobbett, (for even he felt the griev- 
ance,) of the frequent coarseness 
of American manners; and we are 
also conscious of the darkness over- 
shadowing those divisions of the 
States which, with all their republi- 
can intolerance of despotism, con- 
tinue to legalize slavery. ‘This black 
spot must be expunged, before Ame- 
rica can be selected as the only 
land of liberty on the surface of a 
bondaged world. But here we pause; 
as, on this perilous topic, it becomes 
us to beware of the recoil ! 

It is, however, chiefly to British 
Christians, that the increasing im- 
portance of the United States dis- 
closes the opening visions of future 
times. We have mentioned, in an 
early paragraph of this article, the 
identity of religious feeling which 
binds together the spiritual philan- 
thropists of the two countries. The 
principle thus brought into exercise, 
and receiving perpetual accessions 
of vigor, by the plans of co-opera- 
tion constantly passing and vepass- 
ing between us, will outlive all 
such international arrangements as 
terminate on this side the grave. 
teligion, pure, un-sectarian religion 
is the golden chain, reaching trom 
heaven to earth, and extending it- 


self throughout the communion of 


saints, wherever its members can be 
found, which, at this moment, re- 
unites, and will hereafter retain in 
the most intimate combination, the 
followers of Jesus Christ scatiered 
among the millions of Great  Bri- 
tain and America ; and will, we are 
convinced, do more in effecting the 
continuance of a pacific system, 
than all the stratagems and elabora- 
tions of mere politicians. ‘These 
wise men of the world have indeed 
very slender conceptions of the na- 
tional utility of their Christian fel- 
low-subjects and fejlow-citizens. 
They are the salt of the earth, the 
means of preservation to a_ sinful 
world ; although all the gratitude 
they receive, in return, may too ge- 
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nerally be tie same world’s derision, 
scorn, and neglect. Such preser- 
vatives were, once, less than ten 
righteous persons ina city devoted 
to destruction : and to one of whom, 
atthe moment of the impending 
storm of fire and brimstone, it was 
said, “ Haste thee, escape; for I 
cannot do any thing till thou be 
come thither ;” that is, till he ceas- 
ed to be, (if we may adopt the 
term,) the palladium of the guilty 
inhabitants, whom his presence pro- 
tected. We well remember, during 
the late war, the solemnity of the 
appeal to his countrymen made by 
an eminent American minister (Dr. 
Morse.) with regard to a contest at 
once so unnatural and peculiarly 
anti-Christian ; when he considered 
the religious character and obliga- 
tions of the belligerents, and the 
spiritual injuries each might sustain 
by the calamities incident to a state 
of hostility. Yet such was the elas- 
tic, irrepressible, invincible energy 
of religion, that the golden chain 
was never broken asunder. Our 
institutions for the diffusion of the 
Scriptures, of education, and of 
missions, pursued their uninterrupt- 
ed course. ‘There was tranquillity 
in the midst of the tempest. Surely 
this was a strong collateral proof of 
the reality of the religion of Jesus 
Christ; a sensible evidence of tts 
greatness, and of its indestructible 
excellence and power. We have 
since seen, at the anniversaries of 
our own societies, our brethren, in 
the highest sense, from America, 
standing forward, and speaking in 
our own tongue, and in their's, the 
wondertul works of God. We have 
lately had the gratification of receiv- 
ing two of their bishops, and as- 
sisting by our contributions in some 
of their plans of piety and benevo- 
lence ; thus reviving a reciprocity of 
esteem and afiection. 

The great writer, for such he is, 
whose work primarily has given birth 
to these observations, was one who. 


before he departed from this earthly 
scene, beheld the horizon already 
glow with the bright promises per- 
haps of millennial glory ; or, if not 
of an era so supremely blessed, yet 
of one when God, as we trust, will 
visit the earth with an unmeasur- 
able plenteousness of grace and 
truth. He was the cordial and 
eflicient friend of the magnificent 
schemes of good, now in full action 
among all our religious communi- 
ties. Ife was also alive to the in- 
juries intended against the moral 
and intellectual credit of bis coun- 
try ; and repelled them, not with 
the irascible temper of a partizan, 
but with the strength of a warrior 
capable of resisting aggression, and, 
if necessary, of rolling back the 
tide of war upon the aggressor. He 
also discerned that, in proportion as 
every species of hostility was dis- 
countenanced, the twe countries 
would obtain mutual benefit. He 
identified their interests; and he 
scarcely wished his own America to 
possess any source of prosperity, 
unless the consequences could be 
equally shared by the land of his 
fathers. Ifthis be not an enlarged 
and enlightened patriotism, let the 
word henceforth lapse into desue- 
tude. Ue loves his country who 
loves mankind,—those of mankind, 
especially, in whom he can confide, 
as heirs of the same promises; and 
such as these, if to be found any 
where, are numbered among the in- 
habitants of our own island, and ot 
her original colonies. We conclude, 
by citing, in reference to our kins- 
men, dispersed or dispersing over 
the wide regions stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, a passage, 
which also closes one of Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving’s conciliatory efforts, 
—‘ For my brethren and compan- 
ion’s sakes, I will now say, Peace 
be within thee. Because of the 
house of the Lord our God, I will 
seck thy good !” 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for publication:—The whole 
Works of Archbishop Leighton, with his 
Life: by the Rev. J. N. Pearson ;—His- 
torical Notes respecting the Indians of 
North America, and the attempts to ci- 
vilize and convert them;—The Parish 
Church; or the Religion and Customs of 
the Ancient Britons; by the Rev. T. 
Wood ;—No. I. of the Christian Exa- 
miner, and Church of Ireland Magazine ; 
to be continued montiily. 


In the press:—The Works of Dr. 
Lightfoot; edited by the Rev. J. Pitman, 
13 vols. 8vo ;—Sermoas by the Rev. H. 
M‘Neile, 1 vol.;—Nine Sermons intend- 
ed to illustrate the leading Truths con- 
tained in the Liturgy; by the Rev. F. 
€lose. 


Oxford.—F¥ our University Scholarships 
have beeu instituted by the munificence 
of the Dean of Westiminster, “* for the 
promotiga of classical learning and 
tasie.”” The candidates are to be Under- 
cradurte Members of the University, with- 
out regard to place of birth, school, pa- 
reutage, or pecuniary circumstances, who 
shall mot have exceeded their sixteenth 
term from their matriculation. The first 
election on Deaa Irclaud’s foundation 
takes place next term. 


A professorship of Political Economy 


Aas been founded, on the endowment of 


Henry Drummond, Esq. ‘The Professor 
is to be elected by Convocation, and to 
hold the Professorship for the space of 
five years, being capable of re-election 
after the lapse of two years. He is to 
read a course of nine lectures at the 
least during one of the four academical 
terms in every year, and to print and 
publish one of the same lectures. Three 
persons are to be considered as forming 
aclass; and if the Professor neglects so 
to read or to publish, according to the in- 
tention of the founder, he forteits all claim 
to the salary during the period of such 
neglect. 


The late Mr. Rich’s valuable collection 
has been purchased for the British Mu- 
seum: it consists of Arabic, Persic, Turk- 
ish and Syriac manuscripts; gems and 
other antiquities, from Babylon and Ni- 
neveh; and coins, Oriental, Greek, Ro- 
man, &c. The Report of the parliament- 
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ary committee gives the opinions of vart- 
ous leartied men as to the value of the 
collection. Professor Lee states, that the 
manuscripts are the best he has seen col 
lected by any one man. The Syriac con- 
sists of sixty-eight volumes: there is one 
copy of the Philoxeuian version of the 
Gospels, which is valuable. Mr. Lee 
knows of only one other copy, which is 
at Oxford. There are copies of the Nes- 
torian and Jacobite editions of the Pes- 
chito versions of the Scriptures: there is 
no other complete copy of the Nestorian 
edition in any of our libraries. The Nes- 
torian and Jacobite sects separated as 
early as the year 500, and continued their 
editions in their own churches; the col 
lection of them therefore may be impor- 
tant on certain disputed passages. Some 
of the copies are a thousand years old 
There is a History of the Persecutions of 
the Nestorians, which Mr. Lee believes to 
be unique. Among the coins and med- 
als, there is one coin, a Kufic Derhaim, 
represented to have been struck in the 
79th vear of the Mohammedan era, con- 
sidered worth 100/.; there being only 
one similar one known, belonging to the 
Royal Academy of Sweden. Among the 
Babylonish and Nineveh antiquities is a 
evlindrical brick, covered with arrow 
head characters. The house of com- 
mons have voted 7,500/. for the whole col 
lection. 


Since the discovery of the Milton man 
uscript among the state records in thi 
Tower of London, several other papers 
have been rescued from oblivion, which 
give information hitherto unknown, rela 
tive to the official situation and family 
affairs of that celebrated man. They have 
been put into the hands of Mr. Todd, who 
is ahout to incorporate them in the me- 
moir of the poet. 


A contemporary periodical work, the 
Gentleman's Magazine, notices, Mrs 
Hannah Moore’s late publication, enti- 
tled “* The Spirit of prayer,” in the follow 
ing terms. We copy the passage, pot 
only to introduce to our readers this ex- 
cellent little publication, (which, being a 
compilation from the author's works al- 
ready reviewed, and recommended in de- 
tailaa our pages, scarcely comes within 
our critical department) but to express 
the pleasure which we feel in observing 
the merited eulogy paid tothe writing and 
character of that revered Christian in- 
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structress, by the conductors of a res- 
pectable and widely circulated miscella- 
ny, usually perhaps candid, but not al- 
way $ so correct or fortunate, im its theo- 
logical decisious. We were not however 
aware, nor do we think. upon reconsid- 
eration, that Mrs. Moore “ has pushed 
some devotional points further’? than 
either Scripture or the tormularies of our 
church warrant. The Reviewers say : 

« This is a sacred and a beautiful work ; 
sacred as being the dying legacy of a pi- 
ous Christian, whose life has finely illus- 
trated the important truths she has utter- 
ed; beautiful in the correct purity of its 
taste, and in the lucid arrangement of its 
matter. To no female writer of the pre- 
seut age has the Christian world been so 
largely indebted as to Mrs. Hannah 
Moore. We say this deliberately, and, 
we are aware, at some hazard; but if she 
may have pushed some doctrinal points 
further than many sincere persons are 
disposed to go with her, still we affirm, 
that those subjects on which all sincere 
believers are agreed have been enforced 
and treated with a strength of argument, 
a felicity of style, and a masculine energy 
of thought, which we should in vain lool 
for in any contemporary female? Of the 
instructive ténor of her conversation, let 
those who have enjoyed the happiness of 
an introduction to her society at Barley 
Wood speak. No one ever yet left her 
uninstructed by her conversation, or un- 
afiected by her cheerful piety and her 
devout resignation. Toa friendly inter- 
course with the young, she always was 
partial; and she never failed, almost in 
an instant, to remove those impressions of 
awe which would naturally steal upon 
their minds, from the consideration of 
her superior talents; such was the suavity 
of her manners and the gentleness of her 
heart.—The present little volume con- 
tains the collected thoughts of the writer 
upon the subject of prayer, which were 
hitherto scattered throughout her nume- 
rous works. These reflections have been 
arranged under their several heads, and 
the whole form a manual worthy the at- 
tention of every pious mind.” 


At a late meeting of the Asiatic Society 
Mr. Platt, the Librarian of the British aud 
Foreign Bible Society, presented, on their 
behalf, copies of the translations of the 
holy Scriptures into various languages, 
made under the auspices, or at the ex- 
pense of the Society. This magnificent 
donation amounted to upwards of one 
hundred volumes, handsomely bound. 
The Secretary a'so read a communication 
from Mr. Platt, accompanying copies of 
certain Abyssinian MSS. relative to the 
constitution and condition of the Chris- 
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tian church of Ethiopia, and including a 
calendar of its saints, obtained by the 
Bible Society, by means of the Rev 

Win. Jowett. —The Abyssinian devotiona! 
works contain page after page of prayers 
and ascriptions of praise to the Virgin Ma 

ry. and various other objectionable par- 
ticulars; but Mr. Platt has translated se- 
veral prayers of a much higher and more 
excellent character. We give the follow- 
ing example:—*O my Lord and my 
God, Jesus Christ, Son of the ever living 
Jehovah, | entreat and beseech thee, that 
thou wouldst pardon my sin aud my trans. 
gression—thou whose mercy is unbound- 
ed: What man is he that sinneth not! 
Where is the wood that burns not ’ 
and who is he, a man, the son of a wo- 
man, that doth not commit sin? Unte 
whom wilt thou look, O Lord Jesus 
Christ? There is none good and pure be- 
sides thee’ And now, O Lord, pardon my 
sin and transgression, and blot out the 
hand-writing of my debt that is against 
me, according to thy nicrey and compas- 
sion: for thou art merciful and compas- 
sionate: to thee be glory and praise : to 
the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, in heaven and on earth, always 
and for ever aud ever Amen.” ; 


The clerks and apprentices of the 
woollen-drapers, haberdashers, and some 
other tradesmen in Edinburgh, lately ad- 
dressed a representation to their employ- 
ers, requesting that the shops might be 
shut at such an hour as to enable them to 
attend the School of Arts, or other institu- 
tions, from which they might derive the 
means-of improvement. The representa- 
tion was immediately attended to, and 
nearly all who are engaged in these 
branches of trade now shut ticir shops 
at eight o’clock. Most of the tradesmen 
of Glasgow have followed the laudable 
example of those of Edinburgh, so as to 
allow their apprentices to attend Mechau- 
ics’s Institutions and Reading Rooins. 


DENMARK. 


A work has recently been published at 
Copenhagen, entitled, ‘* De Originibus et 
Fatis Ecclesie Christiane in Iidia Orien 
tali;’ by Matthew Haquin Hohlenberg 
It is well known, that when the Portu- 
guese arrived in India they found there 
certain Christians of the Nestorian sect, 
who were afterwards denominated Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas, according to a tradi- 
tion that St. Thomas preached the Gospel 
to the Hindoos. This tradition has beer 
treated by some writers as a fable; but 
M. Hohlenberg agrees with Dr. Buchanan, 
who has defended the truth of the tradi- 
tion in his Christian Researches. Thi 














Danish author examines the arguments 
avainst the tradition, and labours to prove 
that the Apostle was really the founder of 
the Christian church in India. He then 
traces the nistory of this church up to the 
arrival of the Portuguese. The iuserip- 
tious which Dr. Buchanan has preserved, 
but which have not been decyphered, it is 
said might probably throw some light upon 
the subject. 









ITALY. 


It is stated in some of the periodical 
publications that Angelo Maio, pursuing 
his palimpsest researches, las discovered 
voluminous fragments of Polybias and 
Diodorus ; an entire book of the latter, 
containing details of the Phanicians ; and 
numerous fragments of Menander. 












SWEDEN. 


The first expedition to Columbia, from 
Sweden, sailed last October, treighted 
with Swedish iron aud steel.—A project 
is afloat, at Copenhagen, to introduce 
* Macadamization” into Helstein. 


EGYPT. 


Mohammed Ali Pacha, the Viceroy, 
among his other projects for the improve- 
ment of his states, bas lately established 
telegraphs from Alexandria to Cairo, and 
relays of horses for the despatch of con- 
riers. He has also tuunded a college, 
supported by himself, at a short distance 
from Cairo, in the palace of his son, Is- 
mael Pacha: it already contains one hun- 
dred students. Some of the students are 
studying the European languages, for the 
purpose of translating the works which 
Ali Pacha intends to introduce. He has 
also established a printing press, and pub- 
lished an Arabic and Italian Dictionary, 
with some military works, translated from 
Italian into Turkish. It is his intention 
to build an hospital for persons infected 
with the plague ; and, by the precautions 
he prescribes, itis hoped that Egypt may 
be treed from this distemper. ! rench and 
ltalian physicians are sent all over the 
country to vaccinate the children ; a mea- 
-ure the more extraordinary, as it opposes 
the strongest religious prejudices of the 
people. The country is making rapid ad- 
vanees in agriculture aud commerce, par- 
ticularly in the culture and exportation of 
cotion. 






















ALGIERS. 








The city of Algiers and its neighbour- 
hood were visited with a tremendous 
‘arthquake on the 2d of March, which 
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continued at intervals for the five follow- 
ing days. It has totally destroyed tie 
town of Blida, burying in its ruims nearly 
all the inhabitants. Out of ® population 
of 15,000 souls, cluefly Moors, Jews, and 
Arabs, it is asserted that about 300 only y 
have been saved, and those ina sadly mu- 
tilated state. 


INDIA. 










Semaphoric telegraphs are about to be 
introduced into Bengal; by means of 
which it is calculated communications can 
be made between Calcutta and Madras im 
forty-eight hours. 

The car of Juggurnauth is kept at 
Chandernagore, which belongs to the 
French. This huge car used to be drag- 
ged along the main road leading to Tal- ink 
danga; but the road having undergone ” 
repair, the French authorities sent word 
to the proprietors of the Ruth, that as the 
wheels of the car would tear up the road, 
they could not suticr itto be dragged over 
it, unless they consented to pay five hun- 
dred rupees tor its repair ; in consequence 
of which the Ruth was not allowed to be 
drawn, in spite of the earnest entreaties ah 
of the Hindoos. ‘“ The conduct of the 
French,” remarks the Calcutta Mission- 
ary Herald, *‘ has not mae any spirit 
of rebellion among the Hindoos. O that 
the rulers would exercise their authority in 
abolishing the burning of widows! And 
that they might do it without causing any 
stir among the people, the prohibition ot 
the removal of Juggurnauth’s car fully 
testifies.” 

The importation of cotton-wool from : 
the Past-Indies, which in 1792 was only 
seven pounds weight, now amounts to up- ‘4 
wards of ten millions 
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PRENCH GUIANA. 
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Baron Milius, the governor of Cayenne, 
has sent an expedition up the « vulry, 
composed of two scientific meu, a phy si- 
cian and a missionary, with a view partly 
to examine the soil and its productions, 
and to complete the topography and geo 
graphy of Guiana, but especially to open < 
a communication with the natives 


a 


ae 


, and to i 
lay a foundation tor their civilization aud : 
conversion to Christianity. 


MEXICO. 
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The American journals state, that th 
President of Mexico had published a de- 
cree of the Sovereign Congress, authoriz- 
ing hin to receive proposals for cutting a 
communication between the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans, by the isthmus of Tehu 
antepec 
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Hist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Catechetical Exposition of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed; by J. T. Law, A. M. Chan- 
eellor of Lichfield and Coventry. 1 vol. 
RYO. Qs, 

Sermons, by the Rev. J. E. N. Moles- 
worth. 1 vol. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Supplement to the Protestant’s Com- 
panion ; by the Rev. C. Daubeny, LL. D. 
Archdeacon of Sarum. | vol. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Formularies of Faith in the Reign of 


Henry VIII. 8vo. 7s. 

A Collection of Passages feom the Holy 
Bible, which combat the Errors of the 
Church of Rome. Is. 

The Bible prohibited, a Dialogue be- 
tween a Koman-Catholic Priest and a 
Roman-Catholic Layman. 4d. 

Reflections on the Word of God; by 
W. Ward of Serampore. 6s. 6d. 

Rickard’s Hymns for Private Devo- 
tion. 3s. 

A Letter to R. Wardlaw, D. D. on In- 
fant Baptism ; by John Birt. 

Calendarium Palestine : comprising the 
Natural History of Syria; aud the Jewish 
Fasts and Festivals, on a large sheet; by 
William Carpenter. Also, an Edition in 
]2mo. with a Dissertation on the Hebrew 
Months, from a Tract of Michaelis. 

Letters to C. Butler, Esq. on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church; by the Rev. H. 
Phillpotts, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Doctrines of our Saviour in Har- 
mony with those of St. Paul, the Hulsean 
Prize Dissertation for 1824; by J. A. 
Jeremie, B. A. 

The Doctrine of the Church of Geneva, 
illustrated ina Series of Sermons, preach- 
ed by the Modern Divines of that city ; 
edited by the Rev. J. S. Pons. 8vo. 10s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Picture of England, from the Arrival 
of the Saxons down to the Eightecth 
Century; by J. Aspin. 7s. 6d. 

The Negro’s Memorial; or the Aboli- 
tionist’s Catechism; by an Abolitionist. 


Svo. 9s 6d. 


Travels among the Arab Tribes inhia- 
biting the Countries East of Syria and 
Palestine; by J. S. Buckingham. 4to 
plates. 32. 15s. 6d. 

The Dublin Philosophical Journal and 
Scientific Review, No. I. 7s. 6d. 

The Century of Inventious of the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, from the Original Ma- 
nuscripts, with Notes, and a Biographical 
Memoir; by C. F. Partington. 12mo 
7s. 6d. . 

The Philosophy of Trade and Manu- 
factures; by J. Fontaine. Is. 

The Poetical Works and Letters ot 
Thomas Gray ; witha Memoir of his Litt 
and Writings, and a Portrait of the Au. 
thor. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s.; larg 
paper, 24s. 

An Attempt to ¢stablish the First Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry by Experiment; by 
T. Thoinson, M.D. 2 vols. Svo. 30s 

A Reply to Mr. Brougham, on the Ednu- 
cation of the People; by the Rey. E. W. 
Grinfield. Svo. 

Appendix to the Report of the Trial of 
Lieut. Dawson, R. A.; being an Appeal 
to the Lords Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and tothe Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

The History and Antiquities of Bath 
Abbey Church; by J. Britton, F. A. S. 
Royal 8vo. 1. 

The History and Antiquities of Wells 
Cathedral, with 24 engravings; by J. 
Britton, F. A. S. Medium 4to. 21. 10s. 

The History of Paris, from the earlicst 
Period to the present Day. 3vols. 8vo. 
2. Bs. 

The Historical Works of Sir J. Balfour 
of Kinnaird. 4vols. Sve. 3). 

Origines ; or Remarks on the Origin of 
several Empires, States, and Cities ; by 
the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The History of Italy, from the Fall of 
the Western Empire; by G. Percival. 2 
vols. 8vo. Us. 


Religious Entelligence. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Ix proceeding with our abstract of the 
last published Report of the Society, we 
arrive at the 

Calcutta and North-India Mission. 
The appointment of Dr. Reginald He- 
ber to the See of Calcutta is an eveut of 


the greatest promise to the cause of Chris 
tianity, in the vast regions of the East 
connected with the United Kingdom. In 
reference to this Society, the Committee 
warmly congratulate the members on his 
lordship’s appointment; having long been 
its zealous friend and able advocate, his 
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countenance and support in its enlarging 
concerns im Judia was coufidently antci- 
pated. 

It was stated in the Twenty-second 
Report, that the Committee had placed 
the sum of 10Q0Q0/. at the disposal of the 


late Bishop of Calcutta, for the use of 


Bishop’s College: this was to be con- 
sidered as a grant forthe year 1822; and 
a confident expectation was expressed that 
the liberality of the members of the So- 
ciety would enable the Committee to ap- 
propriate alike sum annually to the bene- 
fit of the College. ‘The Bishop’s lamented 
death occurring, no further steps were 
taken in India in reference to the grant. 
On the appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Heber to the vacant Sce, the Committee 
placed at his lordship’s disposal this sum, 
with a request that he would be pleased 
to appropriate it in such manner as might 
seem most expedient, and would ap- 
prise the Committee in what way, in his 
lordship’s judgment, the Society could 
hereafter most effectually render assist- 
ance to the college—the statutes having 
been framed with a wisdom and liberality 
which afford opportunity, both to the lo- 
cal governments and the religious socie- 


ties connected with the United Church, of 


co-operating with the college to the at- 
tainment of its great ends. His lordship, 
at a monthly meeting of the Committee, 
stated, that he had reason to believe that 
the sum might be most advantageously 
applied, m placing the printing depart- 
ment of the College on an efficient foot- 
ing. His lordship had appointed the 
Senior Chaplain, the Rev. Daniel Corrie, 
a warm and steady friend of the Society, 
to the Archdeaconry of Calcutta. In re- 
ference to the Society’s operations in 
Calcutta and its vicinity, the Correspond- 
ing Committee report the arrival of seve- 
ral new missionaries, and the useful em- 
ployment of others. The native female 
schools had increased to twenty-two; and 
of the persons who were first admitted to 
the schools, three young women had nade 
sufficient profficiency to be employed as 
teachers. They have each charge of a 
school containing from fifteen to twenty- 
five girls, and acquit themselves with 
much credit. Many other women, who 
were under instruction, would soon be 
able te engage in similar undertakings. 
The Marchioness of Hastings had render- 
ed important aid to the female schools, 
especially by visiting them in person. 
The parents were much attracted by her 
ladyship’s visiting lanes and gullies where 
Europeans are seldom seen, and by her 
condescension to their children. The Cor- 
responding Committee had circulated pro- 
posals for the erection ofa central! school, 
for the special improvement of the first 


classes of all the other schools. Ver, 
considerable contributions were in a short 
time collected, for that object, and the 
general support of native female educa- 
tion. The press also has been entirely 
employed, no less than 17,150 tracts and 
school-books having been printed for the 
use of schools and missionaries. The 
Society’s affairs in the north of lndia, 
had been placed under the charge ot 
an auxiliary Society; and the Bishop ot 
Calcutta had leat his powertul sanction m 
placing them in a relation to the Eptsco- 
pate, which gives the best promise of 
usefulness. 

On a review of the diferent stations of 
the North-lndia Missieu, it appears that 
there were employed m it 12) Miss'ona- 
ries; two of whom are natives, and the 
rest Europeans. These are assisted by 
10 Europeans, of whom six are females ; 
and by 75 native men and youths, and 28 
native females—makiug a total of 125 
agents in this mission. The schools of 
the mission were in number 65; and 
there were under instruction in these 
schools, 2453 boys, 520 girls, and 65 
adults—making a total of 3038 scholars 

The expenditure, from the first of July 
1822 tothe 13th of August 1822, amount 
ed to 84,588 rupees; or about 10,573/ 
reckoning the rupee at 2s. 6d. 


Madras and South-India Mission. 


The Corresponding Committee of Ma- 
dras had continued, with the best effect, 
their vigilant superintendance of the So- 
ciety’s concerns in the South of India. 
Inthe different stations of this mission, 
there are employed 9 European Mission- 
aries; assisted by 8 Europeans of whom 
7 are females, and by 143 native men and 
youths—forming a total of 160. The 
schools, at the last returns, amounted to 
119; and contained 4287 boys, 40 girls, 
and 45 students at Cotym College— 
making a total of 4372 scholars. Th 
Corresponding Committee had collected 
a mass of information relative to the stat: 
of the natives in some of the chief dis 
tricts of the Madras Presidency, which 
cannot fail to afford most valuable aid to 
the Society. Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Missions bad been established, 
at different poriods, in several parts of 
the countries composing the southern 
portion of the Indian peninsula. Brat 
minical influence is generally on the de 
cline—and there is no aversion, on the 
part of the people, to receive books, or to 
listen to discourses on religious subjects 
livery year witnesses increased proots of 
the value and importance of missionary 
establishments in this country, and then 
growing efficiency and utility 
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Various works had issued from the press 
wt Madras. in Jamul, during the year; 
and among others, 7000 copies of the 
Gospels. Of the female school at Tine- 
velley, a Missionary writes—** Our na- 
tive girls cive us much satisfaction aud 
encouragement. We have now twenty- 
three: cousisting of one Soodra, four 
Shanars, and the others of low caste; but. 
as our views respecting the unreasonable- 
ness of the distinction of caste have been 
fully explained to the parents, the little 
girls eat together in ove room without 
hesitation; and live together like mem- 
bers of one family. It is astonishing 
how quickly they improve.”” At Cotym, 
Cochin, and Allepie, among the Syrians 
and their neighbours, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Fenn, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Norton had 
pursued their steady course, when not 
interrupted by sickness. Mutual confi- 
dence and regard coutinued unimpaired, 
between the Syrian Courch and the Mis- 
sionaries; and the improvement of that 
interesting body of Christians, under their 
devout and exemplary Metropolitan and 
the fostering care of Colonel Newall, the 
British Resident, was proceeding steadily, 
by the blessing of God on the assiduous 
labours of the Missionaries. The Rev. 
Mr. Mill, principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, in a journey which he took 
round the peninsula in the year 1822, 
spent some time among the Syrians. He 
bears ample testimony to the right spirit 
and measures of the Missionaries. The 
College had forty-five students. When 
the Scriptures or some parts of them, are 
printed, the Catanars would read them re- 
cularly to the people, on tbe Sabbath-day 
atleast: the Metropolitan is most anxious 
tor them to be printed and circulated 
among his people. In the preparation of 
the Malayalim Version for this important 
eud, Mr. Bailey had proceeded as far as 
the eleventh chapter to the Epistle of the 
Hebrews. 


Bombay and Western-India Mission. 


The Rev. Richard Kenney continues 
his schoo! in Bombay. They were four 
in number, aud contained 110 boys. He 
is also engaged in translating the Li.u-gy 
into Mahratta. The Corresponding Com- 
mittee urge the appointment of more mis- 
sionaries on this side of India. ‘The Scrip- 
tures and elementary books are, iua great 
measure, prepared in the chief native 
languages. 


Ceylon Mission. 
To the two stations before occupied 


among the Cingalese, Kandy and Badda- 
came, two others bad been added : name- 
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Iv, Cottaand Nellore. To these four sta- 
tions twelve Europeans have been sent 
out from this country. They are assisted 
by twenty-four natives, and have opened 
twenty-four schools. Of the scholars at 
Cotta no return had been received; but, 
at the other stations, there are 724 boys 
and 141 girls. Jt was resolved, that a 
Christian Institution should be formed 
fur the advancement of the general ob- 
jects of the Mission. 


Australasia Mission. 


Sir Thomas Brisbane continues to co- 
operate with Mr. Marsden in promoting 
the interests of this mission, which gives 
better promise of an ultimate reward to 
patient labour than at any time since its 
establishment. > 

At Rangheehoo, Mr. W. Hall and Mr. 
John King continue to reside; and, at 
hiddeekiddee, Mr. Kemp aud Mr. Shep- 
herd. dhe Kev. Henry Williams aud 
Mr. Fairburn were forming a new station 
at Pyhea, on the south of the Bay of 
Islands. Mr. and Mrs. Clarke were to 
join Mr. Kemp and Mr. Shepherd at kid- 
deekiddee, MKangheehoo is near a large 
and populous native town called ‘Tapoo- 
nah. Within seven miles, there are eight 
or ten villages, and im each a number of 
children and adults may be daily collected 
together tor imstruction. ‘The natives 
about this settlement have made consider- 
able advances in civilization. Of Kiddce- 
kiddee Mr. Leigh, a missionary of another 
society, writes :—** Kiddeekiddee resem- 
bles a neat little country village, with a 
good school-house lately erected in the 
centre. We may see cattle, sheep, goats, 
pigs, and horses—houses—fields covered 
with wheat, oats, and bariey—and gardens 
richly filled with all kinds of vegetables, 
fruit-trees, and a variety of usetul produc- 
tions. ‘The settlement altogether torms a 
most pleasing object, and especially in a 
heathen land. Wathin twenty miles of it, 
there are several very populous native 
towns and villages, in which are hundreds 
and thousands of inhabitants ready to re- 
ceive usetul instruction, and | hope even 
the word of lite, from the servants of 
God.” Mr. Leigh also remarks; ‘1 
have no doubt but these Christian settle- 
ments will stand tor ages to come, as a 
proof of the charity and liberality of the 
Church Missionary Society and of the 
British public. That Society has had dis- 
couragements ; but the cloud has, in a 
measure, disappeared, and now greater 
light begins to dawn. A number of na- 
tive youths in these stations can repeat the 
Creed, Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, aud several hyms, in their own 
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tongue ; and can unite in singing the prai- 
ses of the Lord. Any person visiting 
these stations may soon perceive that civ- 
ilization has made considerable advance, 
aud that they are stations which hold out 
great prospects of usefulness to the Cliris- 
tiun Missionary.” Mr. Marsden observes : 
‘** The minds of the chiefs are much en- 
larged, and a way is gradually preparing 
for the Gospel. Nothing has happened, 
since the establishment of the mission to 
the present time, but what might have 
been expected, especially from the na- 
tives. As Shunghee justly observes, * We 
have made no new laws: we have estab- 
lished no new customs: we are ouly fol- 
lowing the institutions of our forefathers, 
which we cannot as yet relinquish: our 
forefathers ate human flesh, and taught 
us to do so.’ Many of their superstitions 
are, however, giving way. | am surpris- 
ed—not at the number and greatness of 
their public crimes—but that they govern 
themselves so well without laws. Whea 
the light of Divine Revelation once shines 
upon them, it will be like the sun rising 
upon the beuighted world.” 


West-Indies Mission 


‘This field of the society’s labours,” 
remark the Committee, “*may be consid- 
ered as connected with that in West Afri- 
ca, the objects in both being the same— 
the remuneration, by the blessings of the 
Gospel, of Africa and her children, for 
those enormous wrongs which they have 
suffered at our hands; for wrongs they 
are, and wrongs they will continue to be, 
how many ages soever have passed since 
they were first inflicted, and whatever 
may be the period which must elapse be- 
fore they can be done away.” * It blind 
self-interest, or the exercise of cruel au- 
thority over human beings, have disquali- 
fied any persons from cordially eutering 
into the just and humane views which 
now actuate the government and the 
country, we may well hope, from the sue- 


cess Which the question of the abolition of 


the Slave Trade obtained, by the patience 
and perseverance of its friends, over feel- 
ings and opinions even still more hostile, 
that a steady course of wise and humane 
proceedings will carry with it, at no great 
distance of time, the whole mind and con- 
science of the country.” 

The Society’s labours in this quarter 
have hitherto been limited to education. 
In the islands of Antigua, Barbadoes, Do- 
minica, and St, Vincent, it had fourteen 
schools ; which contained 2172 scholars. 
Many 2pplications having been made to 
the Committee, by proprietors of estates, 
to supply their slaves with teachers, and 


liberal offers having been made to assist 
in their support, the committee had pledg 
ed themselves to do all in their power to 
second these just and benevolent views 


North-West America Mission 


Mr. West had exerted himself indefati 
gably m= establishing schools, and had 
placed them on such a footing as to secure 
the benefit of them, not only to the Indian 
children whom the society has primarily 
in view, but also, on the payment of a 
small sum aunually, to the children of t! 
settlers. Fifteen ludian boys, and fifteen 
girls were to be received, for maintenance 
and education at the Society's charge, as 
soon as they could be colleeted from the 
Indians. Eight Indian boys and two In 
dian girls were under the care of a half 
breed woman. The day schools were at 
tended by seven children of settlers: and 
the Sunday schools had an average at- 
tendance of sixteen boys, fifteen girls, aud 
eight adults. 

Mr. West has just given to the publica 
very interesting account of his proceed 
ings, in a volume entitled, * Substance ot 
a Journal during a Residence at the Red 
River Colony, and frequent Excursions 
among the North-West American be 
Cians.”’ 


M. PESCHIER’S DEFENCE OF IN 
DIAN MISSIONS 


The following is an extract from a dis 
course by M. le P. Peschier, President ot 
the Missionary Society at Geneva, deliv- 
ered at the general meeting. We present 
it to our readers for the purpose of shew 
ing the bright aspect which our Bibl 
missionary, and educational exertions in 
ludia assume in the eyes of a pious and 
ivtelligent foreigner, as well as tor th 
suke of the refutation given to the state 
ments of the Abbe Dubois. After suc 
cinetly sketching the history of India, M 
Peschier proceeds :—* The fall of Tippoo 
Saib, in 1799, corroborated the Enetish 
power ; and thenceforward, the peaccable 
ruler over sixty millions (now over ow 
hundred millions) of meu, she begins to 
vindicate its colossal greatness, by the 
benefits conferred by a just and happy 
government. It is from this period alse 
that modern missionary societies date 
their establishment, and from which they 
recommenced the holy labours, so lone 
interrupted during wars and troubles.- 
This brief sketch, superfluous to thos: 
well informed persons who listen to us, 
willassist you in forming an idea of this 
Immense population, consisting of abori- 
inal inhabitants of the country ; some at 
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tached to the Brahminical superstitions, 
others tothe crescent of Mahomet: of na- 
tive people of European origin, tarnishing 
by their ignorance, or dishonouring by 
their manners, the worship they protess ; 
ot men, likewise, more occupied with pro- 
jects of gain than the advancement of re- 
iigion ; enervated by the climate, distract- 
ed by luxury and the indulgence of great 
cities. Whata field is this. And how of- 
ten must the seed of the word fall amongst 
rocks and thorns! What difficulties, what 
contentions, what obstacles, what subjects 
for lamentation and prayer! The mis- 
sionaries do not practice dissimulation : 
theic letters, full of candour and humility, 
acquaint us with the real facts more fully 
than all their adversaries together. One 
of the most grievous oppositions to their 
work is, doubtless, that which they meet 
iu some of the southern provinces, on the 
part of other Christians, whose form of 
worslip and maxims of government are 
incompatible with the doctrines they 
preach. Nevertheless, they very rarely 
=peak of it: they delight im doing justice 
to whatsoever they recognize as usetul and 
respectable ; they even propose, as exam- 
ples, expedients for the dissemination of 
truth, tue model of which they find in a 
different communion; they mildly com- 
plain of not experiencing the same fair- 
ness, and they deplore an assimilation of 
ceremonies between Christian worship 
and idolatrous superstition. We might 
be tempted to apprehend that there was 
in these complaints a leaven of antipathy, 
and some slight disregard of Christian 
charity. But, lo! a voice (alluding to 
the work of the Abbe Dubois) is raised to 
justify them: it boldly avows this assimi- 
lation, in accusing those who send mis- 
sions to India of aiming at an absolute im- 
possibility ; and proposes to make Chris- 
tians by concealing the holy word! This 
voice, issuing from the south of the Indian 
peninsula, heard in England, 
has echoed in France, and has penetrated 
even hither.” : 

‘We are asked for facts; and it is by 
facts alone that the practicability of an 
undertaking is to be demonstrated. but 
what facts are required? That every 
year we should announce the conversion 
of an entire Otaheite to Christianity! If 
we spoke, as the adversary of evangeli- 
cal missions, of ten, thirty, a hundred, 
thousand conversions in one single city, 
we should be taxed with exaggeration and 
fable, And if we say that the Gospel 
makes itself Known by means of diligent 
preaching, by clementary treatises, by the 


has been 
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distribution of the sacred volume; that 
prejudices diminish ; that curiosity is 
roused to listen ; that the benefits of edu- 
cation are preparing the rising generations 
to receive the truth; that already it has 
disciples every where ; that the edifice of 
superstition begins to totter by the very 
hands interested in sustaining it:—men 
of too impatient tempers tell us that we 
possess no facts, and conclude that nothing 
can be done. A person who has sojourned 
thirty years in India, preaching to unbe- 
lievers, declares to us that he has not been 
able to work a single conversion. We do 
not question the veracity of such an ac- 
knowledgment which it must have cost him 
much to make ; but how long is it since 
the inutility of one man’s labours in a 
given career is allowed to prove the im- 
possibility of success by other men and 
other means? I[tis, doubtless, extremely 
easy, in a combination of good and evil, 
to develop only the latter, in order to con 
ceal the knowledge of the good operated 
If Celsus and Porphyry had lived in th 
time of St. Paul, would they not have 
been able to record that the Apostle had 
been obliged to fly from Iconium, and 
was stoned at Lystra by the populace ’ 
Would it, therefore, have been less true 
that ‘the churches were establised in the 
faith, and increased in number daily /’ 
Tacitus wrote of the first Christians, that 
they were condemned by the universa! 
hatred of mankind ; yet Christianity had 
vanquished the world by the charity of its 
disciples, and by the courage of its mar 
tvrs.—We are asked for facts: we re ply, 
Behold them: come and see! We are 
asked for witnesses: we exhibit the mis 
sionaries : read their narratives, and tell 
us if youcan withhold your confidence 
from them. They revisit Europe to recruti 
their strength, and then return to thei: 
post: is it to renew unprofitable toils ‘ 
Weare asked for other witnesses : well 
then, we shew an entire nation, its travel- 
lers, its traders, its officiating ministers in 
India, its prelates, nobles, military com 
manders, legislators and princes. Reflect, 
gentlemen, upon the constant intercourse 
between England and her Indian empire ; 
upon the thousands of vessels annually 
passing to and fro: we may consider that 
Bengal is, to the English of all ranks ac- 
customed to the sea, what a country house 
afew miles from the capital is, to the 
inhabitants of our own country; cah 
they be ignorant of what passes there? 
But we are called upon to produce wit- 
nesses, who, besides possessing a know!}- 
edge of the truth, are interested in speak- 
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ing it: we adduce the numerous auxiliary 
societies, the committees of correspon- 
deuce, who are employed, even in India, 
in biblical and missionary labours, and the 
establishment of schools and seminaries ; 
who are continually adding their dona- 
tions and subscriptions to the treasures 
accumulated in Europe. We ere requir- 
ed to produce witnesses inaccessible by 
their character to deceitful illusions: I fiad 
this species of evidence in what we know 
of the progressive march of the English 
Government in Bengal. At first the pro- 
jects of the Bible Societies and Missiona- 
ries excited alarm: it seemed as if mil- 
lions of Hindoos were about to rise and 
overwhelm an insiguificant number of Eu- 
ropeans. Mildness and prudence, in the 
expedients employed to propagate the 
doctrine of charity aud salvation, dissipa- 
ted apprehension. ‘The missionaries have 
been protected ; schools, Christian con- 
gregatious, missionary houses, have occu- 
pied ground granted by the local authori- 
ty, and ships ollered by their command- 
ers. In the early part of the present cen- 


tury, Dr. Buchanan lamented to observe. 


idolatrous ceremonies protected ; protect- 
ed, as it were, by a Christian nation: the 
police then attended upon the odious rites 
of Juggernaut and the funeral piles of 
widows. At the present day, Government 
is gradually advancing towards an object 
which heretofore, we dared not even hope 
toreach. After the sacred drownings at 
the Isle of Saugor, oppressed by the Gov- 
ernor-General, Lord Wellesley ; after the 
cessation of infanticide, obtained by Col. 
Walker from a tribe under his controul ; 
after that of the judicial proofs known un- 
der the name of Ordeal; the Government 
have set limits to the sacrifices of widows 
burnt or buried alive; and the English 
Society, at the head of which is a list of 
forty-three peers and eminent membeis of 
the lower house of Parliament, do not lies- 
itate to deciare publicly, their anxicty to 
see these sacrifices soon entirely prohibi- 
ted, as being not strictly required by the 
most ancient laws and primitive religion 
of the Hindoos. Can we doubt that these 
acts of Government are consequent upon 
the weakness observed in the superstitious 
opinions of a vast people’? And the shad- 
ows of night having thus commenced their 
departure, can the twilight which appears 
be other than that proclaiming the rising 
of the Sua of Righteousness, bringing 
health in its beams?” 

“ You will hear, ladies, with congenial 
satisfaction that the fate of the Indian wo- 
men has interested in a lively manaer the 
ladies of England, and that a benevolent 
society has been formed amongst them 

Curist. Osserv. No. 281. 


for the special purpose of labouring in 
Bengal tor the education of young wo- 
men, It is to this portion of the human 
race, so degraded and so wretched under 
the influence of false religions, that the 
wives of the missionaries devote their at- 
tention, not disdaining the humble office 
of school-mistress. Miss Cook arrived at 
Calcutta with this view: she announced 
her design; Indian mothers with their 
daughters flocked around her; they re- 
quired ber to explain her motives. ‘ You 
perform then,’ said they, ‘an act agreea- 
ble to your God: here are our children ; 
we resign them to you.’ ‘Our husbands,’ 
Says one, ‘treat us a little better than 
brutes,’ and they indulge the hope of be- 
coming their partners and companions.— 
This Christian lady’s ambition, when she 
quitted England, was to collect 200 chil. 
dren; and she soon bad more than twice 
that number. 

* We might easily reckon thousands, if 
we united in one sum the children in all 
the different schools (at Burdwan alone 
their number is nearly a thousand ;) and 
there would be no bounds to the enume- 
ration of what has been done in this way; 
the details, in respect to the diversity ‘of 
the forms and the extent of instruction, 
would be infinite. Large colleges are 
building at Cotym, in Malabar, for the 
ecclesiastical education of the Catanars, 
or Christian priests of that ancient church 
at Madras, Calcutta, and at Serampore, a 
small district of the Danish territory, 
which has become celebrated by the la- 
bours of Baptist missionaries.”’ 

**] would speak of those versions of the 
sacred volume in twenty different langua- 
ges, accomplished with the aid of the 
most skil‘ul iuterpreters which the country 
afforded, with so much care, !ebour, and 
expense, and revised so scrupulously, and 
to which ten others are to be added. | 
would teil with what religious distrust 
with what hesitation, and wit what pre- 
cautions, the missionaries admit their pu- 
pils to Christian baptism, and more tardi- 
ly still, their adult converts to the holy 
Supper: what joy is theirs, what fervour 
of gratitude towards God, when they be 
lheve they are able to discern the sincerity 
of a soul called into light; and what tri- 
umph for the faith, when the Almighty 
changes an adorer of idols into a preach 
er of the Gospel; such as was Anund, 
whom death snatched away last vear, 
Abdou! Messeeh, and Bowley, all deemed 
worthy of divine ordination. 

“ Christianity, we have been presump- 
tuously told, has become odious in India‘ 
And he who so speaks has inhabited the 
very land where lived that genuine meu 
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of God, Schwartz, whose rare virtues 
made him be honoured as a father by the 
Rajahs of that country ; whom the peo- 
ple blessed ; to whom the East-India Com- 
pany erected a monument, which is re- 
sorted to with respect; whose memory the 
first bishop of Calcutta found still surviv- 
ing, when he visited the provinces; and 
who, according to the testimony of a per- 
so. of high respectability, left, as the truit 
of his labours, ten thousand converts from 
paganisin. The names of Macaulay, of 
Muoro, are affectionately repeated in the 
south of the peninsula, where they exer- 
cised, with impartiality, an extensive in- 
finence over the Hindo Priuces, the Syri- 
ac Christians, the evangelical churches, 
and those 
Rome. Even Rome herself has cherish- 
ed and manifested towards them a senti- 
ment of gratitude andesteem. The Cbhris- 
tian converts are exposed to persecutions ; 
but they support them for the love of Je- 
cus, for they constitute the touch-stone of 
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which belonged to the see of 


[May. 
their sincerity, and the sign of the chil. 
dren of God.” 


LONDON HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 

This Society was established in London 
in the year 1806, for the purpose of ditfu- 
sing re ligious knowledge in Ireland. A de- 
putation was sent in 1807 to ascertain the 
state of that country ; and the result of 
their report was a determination on the 
part of the Society to confine their opera- 
tions to the establishing of schools, and the 
circulation of the holy Scriptures. Dur- 
ing the last year the number of schools 
amounted to 1072, containing 88,044) 
scholars receiving religious instruction, 
and there had been circulated 16,300 Bi- 
bles and Testaments in the English and 
Irish languages. The Society has Iss 
schools, in connexion with resident aoble- 
men and gentlemen; 274 under the care 
of Clergymen ; 26 under Roman Catholi: 
priests; and 10 under dissenting mini 
ters. 


Tiew of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN 
Francr.—The procee dings of the cham- 
bers continue to be nearly barren of sub- 
jects of great public interest. The only 
novelty of the month has been the presen- 
tation, to both chambers, of an able and 
spirited petition from forty-two of the 
first merchants and bankers of Paris, of 
whom thirteen are members of the cham- 
ber of commerce, complaining of the 
shameful extent to which the slave trade 
is carried on under the flag of France, 
and of the just imputations of bad faith 
or supineness to which this state of things 
exposes the French government, and call- 
ing on the legislature for new and stron- 
ger laws of repression against this odious 
and disgraceful crime. We hail this pe- 
tition as a proof of the rising interest 
which exists in France on this subject; 
and we particularly rejoice that this first 
public symptom of feeling upon it should 
proceed trom the mercantile body. The 
committee in the house of peers, to whom 
the petition was reterred, recommended 
simply that it should lie on the table.— 
This, however, was opposed by the Mar- 
quis de Marbois, the Viscount Lame, the 
Count de Segur, the Baron Mounier, (the 
Due de Broglie unfortunately was absent) 
who insisted on the necessity of reterring 


itto the government, with a view to the 
consideration of the subject, and the pro- 
posal on their part of a new law if neces. 
sary ; and this course was finally adopted 

The chief topic of the month has been 
the approaching coronation, which is to 
be celebrated at Rheims, on the 29th, with 
the utmost splendour. The ecciesiasticai 
arrangements, in particular, are most 
pompous; and exhibit the prominence 
which the ritual and spirit of Popery have 
of late been so rapidly and ominously ac 
quiring in that country, at least in its pub 
lic and official proce edings. —The court, 
the missionary Jesuits, and the time-serv- 
ing part of the bishops and clergy, with 
perhaps a comparatively few genuine de- 
votees, have succeeded in fencing in some 
of the veriest mummeries of Popery by 
sanguinary enactments, at a time when 
the great majority of the people are prob- 
ably sceptical as to the Divine authority 
of the first elements of the Christian faith 
These things are deeply afflicting to those 
of the French nation themselves who are 
anxious for the promotion of true religion 
and its attendant blessings, as well as 
those numerous spectators in other coun- 
tries who witness with grief whatever 
wears a contrary aspect 
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Greecr.—Intelligence from Greece 
states, that a considerable victory had 
been gained over a body of Egyptian 
troops which had been disembarked at 
Modona, and that the Greek fleet had 
sailed to intercept the invading expedi- 
tion. 

Unitep Provinces or La Prata.— 
The first treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between this country and 
an independent State of South America 
has been concluded with the Government 
of Buenos Ayres, who are charged with 
the genera} authority of the newly formed 
nation of “the United Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata.” It stipulates perpetual 
friendship, reciprocal freedom of com- 
merce, the abolition of the slave trade, 
and perfect liberty of conscience.” Brit- 
ish subjects are not to be disturbed on 


account of their religion; the forms of 


which they may celebrate either in their 
ewn houses or in churches and chapels, 
which they shall be authorised to build in 
eonvenient situations. This is a most im- 
portant concession : indeed the founda- 
tion 1s laid for a full and adequate recog- 
nition of the rights of conscience through- 
out South and Central America, and ul- 
timately, we doubt not, throughout the 
world. 


DOMESTIC. 


The most important occurrence of the 
month has been the proceedings m_ par- 
liament on ‘‘ the Catholic relief bill.” 
The result, we need not inform our read- 
ers, has been, that, after passing the house 
of comimons, it was rejected by the house 
of lords; 130 peers having voted for it, 
and i78 againstit. It would be quite im- 


practicable for us to attempt a sketch of 


the protracted debates which took place 
on the occasion, or of the chief arguments 
employed by the numerous speakers on 
either side. 

Among the leading memoranda of the 
debates, we may mention the introduction 
of the measure into the house of commons 
on the secend reading by Mr. Brownlow, 
the member for Armagh, who had hither- 
to been warmly opposed to further con- 
cessions ;—and a temporary dislocation 
of parties, in consequence of the bills for 
disfranchising the forty-shilling freehold- 
ers, and paying the Catholic priests ; 
several members voting out of their usual 
line, both as respected the main bill and 
its appendages. Among the cabinet min- 
isters no change has taken place in their 
respective sentiments ; and the report that 
Lord Liverpool, in particular, had deter- 
mined to vote for the measure, was strong- 
ly contradicted by his lordship’s speech, 
which, considering that nobleman’s usual 
temperament, was somewhet remarkable 
for its warmth, 
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The corn laws have undergone some 
discussion in both houses; and his ma 
jesty’s government have stated their con 
viction that they cannot remain on their 
present footing, and have pledged them- 
selves to a full inquiry into the subject 
next session. To say nothing of other 
circumstances or of past times, it is very 
clear that, now that the restrictions on 
commerce have been so liberally thrown 
off, the British workman is placed under 
a most serious disadvantage if while his 
goods are unprotected, he pays a mono- 
poly price for the corn with which he has 
to support himself and his family. We 
shall be tempted, in that case, either to 
recur to the old restrictive and ruinous 
system of commerce, or to follow up 
what has been so wisely commenced by 
further reformations, which in the end 
must benefit all parties, whether com- 
mercial or agricultural.—While on this 
subject, we cannot but add our deepest 
regrets that, while Government has so 
vigorously opposed monopolies in: gene- 
ral, and has now even publicly proclaim- 
ed that the great monopoly of corn itself 
must be examined into, and a_ better 
system devised, it should still be afraid 
to advance a single step towards the ex 
tinction of that worst of all monopolies, 
the West-India monopoly, which, m ad 
dition to all the other evils of monopolies, 
is the almost sole support of the horrors 
and atrocities of slavery. But we do not 
despair: the death-blow, we are persua 
ded, has been struck; and slavery howev 
er long it may writhe and linger in convul 
sive eflorts to extract the shatt that rankles 
in its vitals, must ultimately sink beneath 
the wounds inflicted upon it no less by po 
litical expediency than by humanity and 
religion. 

We rejoice to state, that the house ot 
commons is zealously adopting and matn- 
ring the details of Mr. Peel's admirabk 
jury bill.—The chancellor of the exche- 
quer has brouglit in a bill to prevent the 
judges receiving fees, and to assign a 
suitable salary in place of them. Mr 
Peel has pledged himself to look into 
some additional points connected with 
the administration of justice, which are 
susceptible of improvement. We trust 
that, among many others which suggest 
themselves to our minds, the three fol 
lowing will be considered : first, the pro 
priety of extending the privilege of plead 
ing by counsel to all classes of offences ; 
secondly, of securing to the public the 
services, as jurors and witnesses in all 
cases, of a class of men who have taken 
a most zealous and useful part in the 
reform of prison discipline, and nume 
rous other objects of enlightened benevo- 
lence—the Society of Friends, who are 
now excluded by conscientious scruples 
respecting oaths, from sharing the duties 
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of their fellow-countrymen in criminal, 
and partly in civil, courts of justice ; 
thirdly, of abolishing the absurd and 
most injurious practice of making an ar- 
raigned person plead guilty or not guil- 
ty; one among many instances of the 
evil effects of which has just occurred in 
the case of Mr. Savery of Bristol, who 
refusing, whether from conscientious mo- 
tives or from hopes improperly held out 
by a magistrate, to plead not guilty, was 
condemned without trial. Why should 
a prisoner be constrained either to add a 
solemn falsehood to his other crimes, or 
be adjudged guilty of an offence which 
cannot perhaps be proved? Instances 
may even occur of persons, either through 
ignorance or conscientiousness, pleading 
guilty to crimes of which, technically 
speaking, they are not guilty. For ex- 
ample, deep remorse may induce a per- 
son to plead guilty to an indictment for 
murder, and he may in consequence suf- 
fer the penalty of death without a trial, 
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under circumstances which, had witnesses 
been called, would have reduced the of- 
fence to manslaughter, and have saved 
his life. Indeed, in the official form in 
which a charge often appears, in order 
to adapt it to particular statutes, it is per- 
haps not possible for an illiterate person 
to know whether he is really guilty of 
the exact offence specified in the indict- 
ment, though he is morally guilty of a 
certain act which he knows to be wrong 
and illegal, and is willing to confess. But 
we forbear to enter further upon the sub- 
ject; and we only suggest these remarks 
in passing, as illustrative of some of the 
points to which we wish that legislative 
attention were directed in order to the im- 
provement of our written and practical 
jurisprudence. 

We grieve to state, that the game-laws 
bill, after passing the commons, was thrown 
out of the house of Lords. Another year 
must therefore elapse under the evils ot 
the present mischievous system. 


SSI 


Zcclesiastical Ireferments. 


Rev. J. M. Turner, M. A. to the Pre- 
bend of Lafford at Lewes, near Sleaford, 
Lincoln, rice George Turner, deceased. 

Rev. Jos. Cross; Rev. Ames Hellicar ; 
Rev. Frederick Rouch; and Rev. Mr. 
Lambert, elected Minor Canons of Bristol 
Cathedral. 

Rev. Henry Parr Beloe, Trinity and 
St. Mary, RR. Guilford, vice Dr. Wel- 
ler, res. 

Rev. J. Bardgett, Broughton V. York- 
shire. 

Rev. J. Brasse, B. D. Stotfold V. Beds. 

Rev. Wm. Carwithen, Allhallows on 
the Wall, Exeter, and Manaton RR. 
Devon. 

Rev. Liscombe Clarke, Downton V. 
Wilts, rice Lear, resigned. 

Rev. E. B. Elliot, Tuxford V. Notts. 

Rev. Asgil Colville, Market Harboro’ 
Perp. Cur. co. Leicester. 


Rev. Nathaniel Colville, Great and 
Little Livermere united RR. Suffolk. 

Rev. David Davies, Llanboidy V. Car- 
marthen. 

Rev. G. J. Davies, Marfleet Perp. Cu- 
racy, Holderness. 

Rev. J. Fellows, Beighton R. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. Charles Griffiths, Trentishoe R 
Devon. 

Rev. O. W. Kilvington, Snaith V. co 
York. 

Rev. J. Milne, Swine V. Holderness. 

Rev. J. Procter, D. D. Connington R. 
Hunts. 

Rev. Phil. Nic. Shuttleworth, D. D. 
Foxley R. Wilts. 

Rev. George Uppill, Hornbloton R 
Somers. 

Rev. J. Digby Wingfield, Geashill Liv 
ing, King’s County, Ireland. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Artnor; N.J.B.; C. L.; A Lavmay; An OL_p Woman; E. M. B.; D. P.; D. R.N. 
R.H.: W.1.; Ovris; H.; T. S.; Sepruacenarivs; and T. P., are under con- 


sideration. 


The half of a Bank note, No. 7007, for 1001 (anonymous) has been received by the 


British and Foreiga Bible Society. 





